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Geigu Greetings 


“Trying to Please” sums up briefly the many 
and varied definitions of “Goodwill.” 


Over a half century of “Irving to Please” 
has brought a yearly incre 
friends of Geigy 


asing circle of 


Lo those friends Geirey exe nds 


BEST WISHES FOR 
A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


1927 will find Geigy doing business in the 
1927 way, with the old-time reliabil- 


oon } ; ‘6 : 9 
ity and the old-time “Irving to Please. 


In U. S. and Canada. In Great Britain 
Sole Seiling Agents for 


J RG EIGY, S. A. GEKEIGY COMPANY Inc. THE GEIGY COLOUR CO., LTD 


37 Dickinson Street 
BI \NCHE : Manchester 
SRA? ed: 
Boston ; Philadelphia 89-91 BARCLAY STREET 
Providence Toronto 
Cincinnati _ Portland, Ore 


ey = ; ; NEW YORK, N. i 2 Branch Works at Clayton 


Established 1764—J. R. GEIGY S. A.—Manufacturers of dyestuffs since 1859 
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Several mills tell in 
this booklet, their ex- 
perience with Franklin 
Process Raw Stock Dye- 
ing Machines. 

It’s an exceptionally 
interesting story. A copy 
will be mailed to you, on 
request, free of all obliga- 
tions. 
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) Banish “Fog” 


The Destroyer of 
Your Dyehouse 


“FOG ae ‘ ss 7 ‘ ‘ 

is the chief cause of rapid deterioration of a raw stock dye- 
house; it rusts or corrodes metal, rots wood and loosens brickwork. Banish 
this insidious enemy. The Franklin Process Raw Wool Dyeing Machine 
willdoit. It dyes under pressure in a c’osed kier. 

In retarding the deterioration of your dyehouse, this machine also 
increases the efficiency of labor, makes an important saving in fuel and a 
tremendous increase in production. In one instance one operator, with 
two helpers for loading and unloading only, runs five Franklin Process 
machines, with a production of 5,000 pounds of chrome colors per day: 
Another owner reports that he is stripping 6,000 pounds of rags per day in 
one machine. The Franklin Process machine does not disturb the stock, 
as the flow of liquor is entirely in one direction. The stock therefore is in 
the best possible condition after dyeing, reducing waste to a minimum. 
The pressure method effects thorough penetration and insures even shades. 
This machine can also be operated at a temperature 25 to 30 degrees lower 
than required for open kier dyeing. This means a stronger fibre and a 
better yarn. 

The complete story is told in our booklet entitled “‘AN IDEA — and 
What Came Of It.’”’” A copy will be forwarded to you, on request, without 
obligation. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Manufaéturers of Dyeing Machines, also Yarn Dyers and 
Manufaciurers of Glazed Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


The illustration on the left shows a battery 
of Franklin Process Raw Stock Dyeing 
Machines in operation in a well known 
New England mill. Note the absence of dye 
house fog 


Published twenty-two times a year by Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 90 William Street 
; foreign, $6.00 Entered as second-class matter, Nov. 6, 1919, ar the New York 
26, by Howes Publishing Co., Inc. 
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F WE ANNOUNCE this month the production of 
five new products, all of which are of the high 
standard exemplified by the American Aniline Seal. 


2 Amanil Developed Black O B 


For cotton and rayon material requiring excellent fastness to 
washing. 


Amandone Red B Powder and Paste 


The first Thio Indigo color of our manufacture and with others 
soon to follow will give us an enviable line of the three impor- 
tant classes of Vat Dyes. 


Amacid Milling Scarlet 3R 


Identical to the pre-war product and in addition leaves cotton 
cleaner than many other brands. 


Amacid Milling Scarlet R 


Identical in properties to the 3R brand but much yellower in 
shade. 


Amanil Naphtol A S 


Identical with its well known prototype. 
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American Aniline Products, Ine. 
45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices: Boston, Mass. Works: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nyack, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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The new day in dyestuffs 





HE entry of GDC into the requirements of the dyestuff 
dyestuff field was timed with consuming industries— by the 
the need of a service commen- knowledge acquired in meeting 





surate with present conditions. them over a long period. 


This dyestuff service is shaped The value of the GDC dyestuff 
to your needs by long and inti- service is convincingly demon- 
mate acquaintance with the © strated by a trial. 


New York Office: 230 Fifth Avenue 
(“oust M/MMM!||! us 


<P> 


We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 






















BRANCHES 
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BRANCHES 
} 





\\ 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


159 High Street 305 West Randolph Street 


AMI. 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 


in their several factories 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Street 










BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 

FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN 
FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 

FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 

CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. 1st Street 
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Manufacturers of 





Ne 
- ANILINE COLORS 
| Special Textile Dyestuffs, 
| Mordants, Etc. 
wei That Union Problem — CAMEL DYES 


y : ‘ Aceko (Acid) 
OU need a good, level dyeing direct color, per- ae 
‘ ‘ : i ; Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid 
haps, for that lot of union goods. Select for your oe , 
; — . ; 7 : Amidine (Direct) 
first trial an Amidine or a Neutral Dyeing Acid Color; 
; 3 Sol-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 
then see how easily you have side-stepped costly, 
hI eo et Amalthion (Sulphur) 
troublesome experimenting. , 
I > Kromeko (Chrome) 


Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Philadelphia; Toronto, Ont. 
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“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 





AMERICAN 


—Ee 

| The | 
Weaver 

Knows— 


1. Yarn comes to him 
soft and clean. 


Fibres are 
stronger. 


. There is less 
breakage 
during weaving— 
when boiling out 
has been done the 
OAKITE way. 


i ieecnsiiggeenaianicatage 
a 


css N, strong yarn is es- 

sential to good weaving. 
For, unless fibres are firm and 
free from dirt, breakage and 
other troubles will result. 
Time will be lost. And quality 
impaired. 


How to overcome this? Simply 
use a small amount of OAK- 
ITE as an assist in your kier- 
boil. Take advantage of the re- 
markable detergent qualities of 
OAKITE in helping remove 
dirt and foreign matter from 
your yarn. You will find that 
fibres will be cleaner, stronger, 
more pliable. And good weav- 
ing a certainty. 

“WET FINISHING 
No obligation. 


Send for our booklet 
TEXTILES.” 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Boston, 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N.C., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *C slumbus, ., *Dallas, 
*Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, "*Detroit, 
Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harris- 
burg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas 
City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., ee iukee, *Minne- 
apolis, *Montreal, pose. Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 
*New York, *Oakland, ( *Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, 
*Pittsburgh, Portland, Ma. *Portland, Ore., Providence, 
Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San Fran- 
cisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Springfield, Ill., Syracuse, 
South Bend, Ind., *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, 
Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


Scvccks of Oakite Materials are carrizd in these cities. 


DYESTUFF 


REPORTER 


ANTHRAPOLE OIL 


UNEXCELLED FOR WOOL AND 
WORSTED PIECE DYEING 


REMOVES OIL SPOTS AND LIME 
SOAPS 


ELIMINATES THE CAUSE OF 
STREAKY PIECES, ASSURING 
LEVEL DYEINGS 


ARKANSAS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


) 


Vol. XV, Noe. 2) 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
OAKITE epee ene 


BY OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 54a THAMES ST., NEW YORK,N.”’. 


110 


Office and Works: Jersey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 
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Unexcelled manufacturing facilities. 


3. Constant chemical control during pro- 
duction. 

4. Continual improvements through per- 
sistent research. 

5. The greatest of care in standardization. 

6. Conveniently located branch ware- 
houses. 

7. Technical assistance on application 
problems. 


MEAN TO YOU 
| 1. A chemical background of 124 years. 


8. Contact with an organization imbued 
with the spirit of service. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Philadelphia 
Providenc« Charlotte Bostor 


San Francisco 


VIII 





AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


BRILLIANT 
SULPHUR GREEN 5 G 


A straight color, fast to cross 
dyeing and very soluble. 


Is brighter than any other Sul- 
phur Green available. 


An after treatment of Perborate 
of Soda still further enhances its 
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“Popular 
Textile 
Chemistry” 


Ly, 
% 


ZA 
z 
of 
by 
James A. Branegan 
Pres. Kali Mfg. Co. 

Sent to you on request 

HYDROXY ART SILK CONING AND 


WINDING OILS—to meet YOUR con- 
dition. 

HYDROXY ART SILK BOIL OFF OIL 
—for boiling out Coning and Winding 
Oils before Dyeing. 

“SOLIVOL B”—for Softening Bleached 
and Dyed Rayon. 

HYDROXY THREE FIBRE BOIL OFF 
OlL—degums Pure Silk and Boils out 
Coning and Winding Oils at the same 
time. 


Vol. XV, No. 
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brightness and causes complete oxi- = HYDROXY ART SILK SIZE~—for Slash- 
dization, thereby assuring a color e!' ing and other purposes. 
that will not change on ageing. = 
soon a = the Mf 
- — ‘s 
- os 


2 Co. S$ 


Z, 
© Manufacturing ” 
Vp, Chemists 2?" 


‘ont Street.» | 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 
The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foua dation 
for a Pure White 


Textoy! 1243-A 
A Rayon Lubricant 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


This oil is completely emulsifiable in plain 
water—without soap or alkalies. 
Because of this important fact, it not only 


lubricates thoroughly and uniformly, but 


can be scoured from good in practically 
plain water, or at least with a minimum of 


soap. Send for complete information. 


NATIONAL OIL PrRopwuctTs Co. 


HARRISON, N. J.. U.S.A. 
CHICAGO |= Te} ge), | CHARLOTTE 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Will it Fade? Ask the 


FADE-OMETER 
Standardized Sunlight L et us h c lp you 


ABSOLUTE solve your stream 
or pollution problem 


for the dealer who wants to know how sunfast your 
products really are—how you prove their sunworthi- 


~ 












é 

= ness. 

: Many leading mills—such as these—use the Fade- ORR Equipment has effec- 
. Ometer. Ask them: . 

; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. tively removed the stream 


Marshall Field Mills Corp. 
Clark Thread Company 


pollution menace in many Tex- 


Atlas Dye Works tile Mills, and the experience 
Philip Ruxton, Inc. . ‘ 
Hammermill Paper Company gained by our Engineers in 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company . . : 
\merican Woolen Company handling a variety of wastes is 


Arnold Print Works 
“Colors Fast or Fugitive” lists many other users—and 


available to assist you with 


describes the Fade-Ometer interestingly. your problem. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. O —oe , 
364 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois ur soahtaned = ” €s a thor- 
New York London ough investigation of the 
F. Schlayer Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird, Ltd. ° 
25 Howard Street 299 Hither Green Lane, S. E. 13 waste; development of a 


Boston: S. R. David & Co., 252 Congress Street method of treatment; a layout 
of the units of Dorr equipment 
that will assist in the economi- 
cal solution of the problem, in- 
cluding the complete mechani- 
cal equipment required, such 
as Dorr units, chemical feed- 
ing devices, pumps, etc.; and 
engineering service in connec- 
tion with the setting up and 
starting of the plant. 











ALFRED SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 










Specialist in Testing Apparatus 
NEW: The Cruger Micro-Analyser 















tor textiles, their fibers, con- 
struction and for counting 
the picks. Equipped with il- 
luminating chamber. 









Ask for leaflet 1063. s 
Write for our 


“Sanitary Engineering Bulletin’ 





The Symbol 


of “Service’’ 


THE DORR COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO WILKES-BARRE JOPLIN 


THE DORR CO. LTD DORR G. mbH e 
SSewhSuet london EC2 ——daahinataies torewis Se ORR ET CIE 


INVESTIGATION | _TESTS DESIGN EQUIPMENT 
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BLEACHERS! 





“How much does it cost ?” - 
Reasonable question; but also ask: 
“How much better is it ?” - 
Suppose it did not cost more, 

and was better, 
What would you say - and do? 
“Silly question. I would 
look into it, of course ;” 
Right again ! To start with 
send us sample-lots to be 


Solozone-bleached. 


The ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
713 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE PINK 4 BL 


NEW fast-to-light product for 

cotton in all stages of manufac- 
ture, particularly desirable when deli- 
cate tones are required. 


Useful for union dyeing, leaving 
animal fibres practically unstained. 


Of excellent solubility and level dye- 
ing. 


Discharges clear with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DyYEs 
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Garment Dyeing 


Difficulties Due to Various Fibers in Garments—Effect of Light Exposure—Stripping—Dyes Employed— 
Preliminary Treatment—The Dyeing Process—Removing Stains 


By B. L. HATHORNE, B. T. C. 


Pitman Manufacturing Company, Laconia, N. H., 


VERY textile colorist is occasionally requested 
to dye a garment for a friend, employer or em- 
ployee. This frequently is somewhat of a prob- 

lem, as the colorist may not have suitable facilities at 
hand and may not be acquainted with the particular 
problems that beset the garment dyer. 

Coats, suits, skirts, etc., are the garments most 
frequently brought to the colorist for dyeing. These 
garments always contain cotton and wool, and often 
reyon besides. A garment made from all wool goods 
is usually sewed with cotton, so the cotton present 
must be matched to the wool. 

It should be borne in mind that the garment is usu- 
ally at least partly worn out so that sun fastness be- 
comes of secondary importance. Most garments have 
a number of tightly stitched seams which means ex- 
treme difficulty of penetration. 

The most important factor to be considered is the 
effect of exposure to sunlight on the wool in the gar- 
ment. Coats and sweaters have usually received a 
great deal of direct sunlight on the shoulders and up- 
per part of the back. 
color on the shoulders and back is the most frequent 


Indeed, fading and change of 


cause of redyeing. 
The need for thorough scouring and wetting out 
is so obvious it is not deserving of mention. 


STRIPPING 


If it is necessary because of uneven fading to strip 
the garment before dyeing, this should be done as 
slowly as is practical. A very satisfactory method is 
to bring the goods to a boil in an excessively long bath 
to which a half to one per cent (on weight of goods) 
of laundry soda has been added; and to this bath add 


in small quantities ordinary sodium hydrosulphite 








such as is used for reducing vat colors, till about 5 
per cent (on weight of goods) has been added, or 
the desired degree of stripping attained. ‘This method 
of stripping seems to give more level results than an 
acid strip with any of the more complex ‘ 
hydrosulphites or sulphoxalates. Of course, in some 
instances, a Glauber salt bath will suffice. 


‘stripping”’ 


Many dyestuffs which might seem desirable on ac- 
count of the shade required do not prove satisfactory 
jor garments. It is wise to use dyestuffs which go 
cn the goods very slowly. Direct cotton colors which 
boil slowly onto the wool, colors which dye only the 
cotton, and slow dyeing neutral dyeing wool colors, 
are the ones from which one must choose. 

As it usually happens that the colorist must use 
for his garment a kettle or vat much too large, he 
should not worry about percentage of dyestuff used, 
but should use a large excess of color and should 
watch the garment closely so as to remove it when 
the proper depth has been attained. 


PRELIMINARY TREATMENT 


Cotton draperies, portiers, couch covers, etc., are 
often brought in to be colored. The best preliminary 
treatment for this class of goods is a 30 to 45-minute 
boil in a 3 to 5 per cent solution of soda ash. This 
removes most of the color from the goods and insures 
level dyeing. If, as is usually the case, ordinary direct 
cotton dyes are used, drying becomes somewhat of a 
problem. A salt addition to the final rinse, very com- 
plete hydro-extraction, and a rapid drying at a fairly 
high temperature are all necessary to prevent swail- 
ing in this type of goods. 

Ladies’ silk dresses and skirts cause more trouble 


This is due, not to 


than any other class of work. 
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difficulty of dyeing, but to extreme difficulty of propei 
cleansing before dyeing. The source of the trouble 
is albuminous matter which does not show when the 
garment is given to the colorist, becomes coagulated 
by the boiling batch, and absorbs a large amount of 
color resulting in a dark spot in the garment. To 
prevent trouble from this source it is necessary to soak 
the garment overnight in cold water and wash it very 
thoroughly in warm (100 deg. Fahr.) soap and water 
before dyeing. If possible the wet garments should 
be spread out on a smooth surface and brushed with 
soap and water before rinsing. 


DyEING DRESSES 


These garments are usually dyed by entering the 
goods into a boiling dye bath and running at a weak 
Loil ten minutes, or until the desired shade is reached 
The quantity of dye in the bath is usually several 
times the amount that is taken up by the dress. Direct 
cotton colors, acid colors, and occasionally basic col- 
ors, are used. 

Special care must be taken not to jam the garments 


A Contribution to the History of the Development 
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between the stick used to turn the goods and the 
kettle. Should this happen a shiny spot is sure to 
show up on the finished goods. Such shiny spots 
can be covered up by lightly brushing the spot with a 
rag moistened with gasoline to which a small amount 
of oil has been added. The gasoline evaporates, leay- 
ing a very small quantity of oil behind which will not 
show but successfully hides the spot. 

Should stains from albuminous matter show on the 
garment after dyeing it will be necessary to wet the 
garment, spread it on a flat surface, and brush the 
spot as vigorously as possible without injury to the 
will then be found 
A fairly stiff root 
brush should be used, although in a pinch a flat toott 


goods until the spot is gone. It 
necessary to redye the garment. 


brush will do a very satisfactory job. 

Before accepting a garment for dyeing one should 
always be very careful to warn the owner that too 
much must not be expected. Thin places should be 
pointed out, excessive fading shown up, and owners 
of loose woven woolens should be warned of shrink- 


age. Above all, it should be clearly understood that 


the owner assumes all risk. 





of the Chemical Methods of Finishing in 
the Cotton Industry 


By A. BODMER 


(Translated from Melliand’s Textilberichte) 


N the past, the cotton finishing industry was princi- 

pally occupied in taking the products of the spin- 

ning frame and loom and converting them into a 
marketable condition through bleaching, dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing, without altering the basic fiber in any 
way. The tendency has always been to convey to the 
cleaned and dyed cotton the appearance of more valuable 
material. 

Attempts were made with more or less success in in- 
fluencing the goods through the nature of the finish, 
either by the application of finishing substances, by press- 
ing, calendering or roughening. But in spite of all these 
processes, the cotton fiber retained its original properties, 
and a single washing was usually sufficient to cause the 
best effects obtained in finishing to disappear. 

In the last thirty years a number of new processes of 
great importance have been brought forward; they aim 
to permanently change the cotton fiber by chemical means. 
The credit is due to John Mercer for first recognizing the 
How- 
ever, it remained for Lowe and Thomas and Prevost, 
independently of one another, to discover that Mercer’s 
caustic soda treatment was able to produce a permanent 


importance of a chemical reaction with cellulose. 


silky luster on stretching the cotton material, a process 
that revolutionized the cotton industry. With the gen- 
eral introduction of the mercerizing process, the develop- 
ment of chemical methods of finishing came to a stand- 
still, until the beginning of the present century, when the 
application of strong acids on cotton was brought into 
use, a reaction of great importance for the finishing 
industry. 


MERCERIZATION AND ActipD TREATMENT 


Recently a number of valuable articles have appeared 


in the technical literature which discuss from various 
angles the connection between mercerizing and the newer 
finishing processes. 

fore- 


New achievements in the industry have their 


runners, and even our case is no exception. The classi- 
cal patent of Mercer of 1850 states that the swelling of 
the cotton fiber by means of caustic soda can also be 
obtained by treatment with sulphuric acid. Mercer as- 
that these 
sumption that was believed in for over half a century. 

there- 


sumed two reactions were identical, an as- 


This idea is still to be found in some text books ; 
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fore, it is to the credit of Prof. Krais for his recent 
work’ in making clear the difference between merceriza- 
tion and acid treatment. Formerly nobody cared to have 
anything to do with concentrated acids on cotton, as the 
risk of destroying the fiber was too great. It appears 
that formerly this reaction was of theoretical interest 
only, and merely served the purpose of protecting the 
first mercerizing patents against infringement. The 
Depouilly brothers in the same manner’, included the 
acid in the well known crepe patent, as did Thomas and 
Prevost in their supplementary patent’. 

The first real progress at attempts to improve by 
means of acids was made by Thomas and Prevost in 
1900. They applied for a patent* for a process for the 
production of a permanent finish by the use of gelatiniz- 
ing materials, including strong inorganic acids, followed 
by mercerizing. This process does not appear to have 
been introduced into practice. 

In the same manner, the Bemberg process® has re 
mained a child of the laboratory, since the oxidation of 
the surface of the cotton did not allow the further treat- 
ment of the fiber with alkalies or acids without damage. 

Mercer’s observation of the swelline action of acid on 
cellulose, in the meantime, had spread into other branches 
of industry. Through the work of Poumarede and 
Figuier® in 1846, it was found that the swelling of paper 
with concentrated acids produced a new substance, now 
known to the trade as parchment paper. This fact led 
the firm of Heberlein & Co. (of Germany) in 1900 to the 
idea of applying this principle to cotton fabrics, and in 
place of paper, to parchmentize the fabric. Long ex- 
periments produced results of considerable interest. As 
was expected, a stiffening of the fabric resulted, and it 
was also observed that the individual threads became 
thinner and more transparent. In the same year, goods 
finished in this manner appeared in the market under the 
name of “Universa.”” The fact that at that time the em- 
broidery trade was favoring an organdy finish, that 1s, 
a semi-transparent, stiff, but elastic starch finish on fine 
fabrics such as mousseline and batiste, was responsible 
for the new article finding great favor. The former 
designation was soon dropped and the name changed to 
“Wash-Organdy,” due to the great similarity. From the 
beginning, it was observed that not only acids, but a 
combination of acid treatment with mercerization pro 
duced useful effects. This new fabric was prized on 
account of its transparency, and it is still being marketed 
innder the name of “Transparent.” 


DAMASK EFFECTS 


The result of these new processes caused Heberlein 
& Co. to place the entire question of acid finishing on a 
systematic basis. The first fruit of their further attempts 
resulted in a process’, whereby through partial parch- 
mentizing in combination with mercerizing, apparently by 
printing, patterns could be produced on woven fabrics. 


The result ef this process is that the lustrous, mercerized 
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parts stand out from the dull transparent ground (damask 
effects), and this contrast is still further increased by 
dyeing, whereby the transparent parts dye much deeper 
than the rest of the fabric. Goods of this type have been 
introduced under the name of ‘‘Imago-transparent.” 

The more exact study of parchmentizing should, how- 
ever, lead to further discoveries. Although it was long 
known that sulphuric acid of certain strengths (the older 
recipes varied from 45 to 55 deg. Be.) had a parch- 
mentizing action in a few seconds, it was found that 
weaker acid, which even after fifteen minutes action had 
no apparent outward effect on the cotton, did effect the 
tinctorial properties of the fiber, and Blondel® proposed, 
as a result of this property, a dyeing process for Meth- 
ylene Blue. 

Heberlein found that sulphuric acid of less density 
than 51 deg. Be. produced remarkable changes in cotton 
fibers previously mercerized. A noticeable shrinking of 
the fiber took place, the fabric became thicker and took 
on a slight crepe effect. Especially remarkable was the 
fact that the streakiness due to the structure of the fabric 
had disappeared, whereby the uniformity of the fabric 
was improved to a high degree. At the same time a matte, 
milky appearance was obtained, resulting in this new 
article being marketed under the name of “Opal.’’ 

Later, the transparent fabrics described above were 
considerably improved in transparency and uniformity 
through repeated mercerization and acid treatment.’® 
Under certain conditions, this process lends itself to the 
development of original effects that combine the milky 
structure of the Opal effect with the transparent, stiff 
nature of the Transparent, and also allows the produc- 
tion of intermediate effects. 


Errects oF OTrueR ActIps 


Che effect of acids other than sulphuric acid on cotton 
cellulose has also been observed. It was found that 
phosphoric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids behave in a 
similar manner, and again it depends on certain concen- 
trations, some producing a thickening of the fiber similar 
to the Opal effect, other strengths having a parchmentiz- 
ing action.4! Other substances having a swelling action, 
for example, zinc chloride and copper oxide-ammonia, 
etc., have been found useful for the production of the 
same effects. 

The peculiar behavior of nitric acid deserves further 
mention here. While the swelling agents, if not carefullv 
controlled, lead to the disintezration of the cellulose. this 
is seldom the case with nitric acid. The absence of 
hydrolysis is obviously a specific action of nitric acid 
and is closely allied to the formation of esters of cellu 
lose. In contrast to the work of Dr. Beils'* on the be- 
havior of the products of the so-called Philana process, 
it was observed that fabrics prepared by the Heberlein 
method contained measurable quantities of nitrogen in 
the form of nitrate. This finish produced by Heberlein 
under the name of “Hecolan” is covered by D. R. P. 
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292,213 and is representative of the 
obtainable. 


‘woolenizing” effects 


The preceding work makes no claims for completeness 
and is merely meant as a review of the development of 
the interesting chemical finishing processes for cotton, 
with the hope that it is a beginning towards further work 
in this direction. 
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Two new members elected to the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., by its Executive Committee are Fore- 
most Fabrics Corporation, broad silk manufacturers, with 
N. J. 


Company of America, raw and converted rayon house. 


Ginsburg, vice-president, and Commercial Fibre 


LARGE ITALIAN DYE CONCERN HAS GOOD 
ANNUAL REPORT 

The annual report of the Fabbriche Italiane Materie 
Coloranti Ponelli, Milan, one of the most important of 
the Italian dyestuffs manufacturing concerns, for the year 
ended June 30, 1926, was presented at the general as- 
sembly of the company, held September 30, and was pub- 
lished in ‘Il Sole” of November 2, according to advice 
from E. Hames, Research Assistant, Rome. 

During the past year the company was able to carry 
out in full the program mapped out at the general assem- 
bly of 1925. 
money for expansicn, among which may be mentioned 


This program included a heavy outlay of 


six million lire spent for the new synthetic indigo plant; 
two million lire for the manufacture of monochloracetic 
acid; two and one-half million lire for the large sodium 
sulphate, sodium sulphide and hydrochloric acid plant. 
and about three million lire for the purchase of equip- 
ment and machinery and for the building of new con- 
structions for the acetic anhydride and cellulose acetate 
plants. 
lire were spent in building houses for employees of the 


In addition to the above, about twenty million 


company and in putting up storehouses, warehouses, elec- 
tric power houses, boilers, tracks, etc., and in the exten- 
sion of the already existing plants. 

From the industrial standpoint the year has been a sat- 
isfactory one, both as regards the quantity and quality 
of the products manufactured. 
cial results of the year, the demand was active during the 


As regards the commer 


first six months of the campaign, but, owing to the criti- 
cal condition of certain branches of the textile industry, 
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a slackening in the market demand was noted during the 
last six months. In spite of this fact, an increase of 10 
per cent is regarded in sales as compared with’ the pre- 
vious year, although sales of Sulphur Black, one of the 
most important products, were considerably reduced dur- 
ing the year. The Italian dyestuffs industry has found 
itself in a particularly difficult position owing to the 
abundant supplies on the Italian market, at low prices, 
of German dyestuffs furnished on account of reparations. 
This unfavorable condition had an adverse influence on 


the sales of the synthetic indigo produced by Bonelli 


Company, but during the last months of the year the 
market has begun to absorb the domestic indigo as well 
as could be expected in view of the doubtful condition 
of the textile industry. At the same time the Bonelli 
Company is making efforts to find an outlet for this prod- 


uct in foreign markets. 


Rapid Identification of 
Color Lakes 


Results of a Study in Which Known Samples of Color 
Lakes Were Subjected to a Number of Reagents 
as a Means of Identifying Color Lakes 


By SAUL ROBINSON 


N order to afford a rapid means of identifying the 
color used in the manufacture of a lake made with 
a coal tar color, known samples of color lakes were 
subjected to the following reagents as given in the ta- 
bles on the opposite and following pages. 
The reagents used were: 


lL. Sulphuric, Cone—Upon about 3 cc. Cone. Sul- 
phuric in a porcelain dish, sprinkle a pinch of 
the lake. 


Sulphuric Dilute —Dilute the above after the color 


has developed with about 5 c.c. water. 


2. Hydrochloric, Cone.—As under 1. 
Hydrochloric, Dilute-—As under 1. 


3. Alkali—Use 3 c.c. of a 15 per cent sodium hydrate 
solution. 


1. Alcoholic Potash.—Use about 1 c.c. of a half nor- 
mal alcoholic potash solution in a small porcelain 
dish or on a watch glass. 


5. Sublimation.—Heat some of the lake gently in a 
porcelain dish, covering the dish with an inverted 
watch glass. As soon as the color starts to a 

sublime, remove the flame and allow the color to 

sublime on the glass. When cool, remove watch 
glass and test color reaction with a drop of the 


reagent. 
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DYED FURS TO BE NAMED CORRECTLY 
No longer will muskrat masquerade as sealskin nor 
Fur dyers 
have agreed to name the pelts, and in this decision they 


goathair assume the leopard’s noble name. 


are supported by other groups in the fur trade. 

A campaign for more ethical practice in fur merchan- 
dising, sponsored by the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, won the wholehearted approval of the National As- 
sociation of the Fur Industry and the representatives of 
this latter association recently met with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to hear a discussion of the Bureau’s recom- 
Fur dyers and fin- 
ishers were invited to listen in on the conference. 


mendations on the naming of furs. 


“Fundamentally, there was no difference of opinion 
expressed,” declared B. L. Shinn of the National Better 
Reese ; a ; 
susiness Bureau, who presided. ‘The bureaus explained 
that in their opinion the time has come for the finishers 
of skins to correct the nomenclature and abolish all 
ambiguous terms. The fur men gave approval of our 
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stand that the public is entitled to know what skins it is 
buying. The group also approved of suggestions where- 
by muskrat dyed to simulate sealskin shall be advertised 
as ‘seal-dyed muskrat.’ Similarly, if rabbit skin is dyed 
to look like sealskin, it should be advertised as ‘seal-dyed 
coney.’” 

David C. Mills, General Director of the National As- 
sociation of the Fur Industry, and Vincent Gilroy, its 
counsel, were appointed to examine with Business Bureau 
representatives all fur advertising now used by member 
firms. 


Harry F. Keenan, who recently resigned as oversee? 
of finishing at the Whitestone Dye Works, Whitestone, 
L. I., N. Y., has perfected a process for finishing worsted 
jersey cloth. It is called “Tru-Form,” and eliminates 
sagging in this fabric. The process has been assigned to 
Cornellist, Inc., Astoria, L. I. 
intendent of this plant. 


Mr. Keenan is now super- 
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lttects of Ironing and Steaming 


on Cotton and Wool 


The Effect of Ironing on Fastness—Color Phenomena Due to Moisture—Steaming and Decatizing—lIts 
Influence on Handle and Milling Properties—Sun and Air Effects on Wool 


YEINGS on cotton are particularly liable to have 

to be fast to ironing since they are in so many 

cases washed and rewashed. and have to be also 
ironed each time that they are washed. In the case of 
wool dyeings, these, generally speaking, receive their main 
ironing influence immediately before and after making 
them up into garments, not to any really great extent 
afterwards. There is not usually any serious likelihood of 
fault-finding as regards lack of fastness of wool colors 
on woolens and worsteds. The effect of the iron here is 
usually more to be seen in the effect on the material itself, 
that is as to whether the material shrinks or not, or 
whether (this is really a case of local shrinkage) the 
wool cloth cockles. In the processing of the woolen goods 
the possible effect of the ironing may be counteracted by 
the decatizing operation, where a permanent finish is 
given and satisfactory resistance to the iron or cockling 
is produced. London shrinking should absolutely insure 
no shrinking under the iron or in any other way. 

In the case of cotton goods the effect of the iron is not 
so much the influence of the iron on the material as upon 
the dve on the fiber. In some cases in wool dyeing the 
iron will cause volatilization of the color, as is to be seen 
in some of the acid oranges and the heat influence will 
also be seen (but not actual volatilization perhaps) to a 
marked extent in some of the brighter colors, bright 
violets, etc. Sometimes a somewhat similar effect is seen 
after drying and perhaps steaming pieces, both wool and 
cotton, or merely drying pieces and then allowing them 
to lie about. The outer edges of the pieces coming into 
contact with the atmosphere, will naturally be able to 
take up atmospheric moisture, while the inner folds are 
left out of contact with the air and causes the edges to 
give a different shade to the other parts of the piece. 
Sometimes, due to this taking place, and by no means in- 
frequently, pieces are mistakenly thought to be listed. 
Some dyes show the phenomenon to a marked extent and 
are doubtless the cause of much controversy. 


MotIstuRE AND CoLor PHENOMENA 


Some similar effect is often seen in the case of some 
of the direct cotton violets on cotton. There are not 
many such violets to be had for the dyeing of cotton 
and they are well known as showing this change in shade, 
which is due to very small differences in moisture con- 
tent between one part of the piece, or yarn, and another. 
Such effects have often been the cause of doubt as to 


whether the materials were dyed level or not. Other 
cotton goods show the effect to a less degree. 

The effect of moisture on colors is curious in many 
ways. Very often in the dyeing of wool as the moisture 
content increases the shade appears darker but in some 
cases, notably in the case of indigo dyed material, the 
shade under the influence of water-vapor becomes lighter. 

We are not troubled to-day to any marked extent with 
fastness to ironing, where actual volatilization of the dye 
takes place as a result of ironing. 


IRONING Damp 


There is, of course, a difference in the type of ironing 
commonly carried on. Some may be employing for their 
purpose what we should call a dry ironing operation, 
while others may have the material wet, and these two 
differences in the ironing operation affect colors differ- 
ently. Most colors on cotton are fast to the dry iron, 
whatever the class be to which they belong, that is as to 
whether they are direct cotton dyes, sulphide, vat or 
basic. In the case of certain of the otherwise fast vat 
dyes, curiously enough, a temporary change in shade is 
to be noted, as is also with Para Red, under the influence 
of the hot iron. When the ironing is carried out damp, 
the ironing effect is more severe, and in the case of some 
of the direct cotton colors there may be a risk on cotton 
of the staining of contiguous whites. The diazotized and 
developed colors are much more satisfactory in this re- 
spect than the straight direct dyes, while the basics are 
quite good as a class and the sulphides excellent. but 
again the vat dyes have just a few examples among the 
violets which alter their shade for a brief period when 
ironed damp. This is, however, purely a temporary phase 
probably dependent on the amount of moisture in the 
goods as controlled by the hot iron or the surround- 
ing atmosphere. 


STEAMING AND DECATIZING 


Wool is the most sensitive of all fibers to the action of 
steam. At the boiling point of water, namely at 212 deg. 
Fahr., wool becomes plastic and repeated steaming tends 
to diminish the strength of the wool and finally lead to 
disruption in both the acid and the alkaline phase. The 
steaming here referred to by K. Wagner in the Textil- 
berichte, is evidently that part of piece goods treatment, 
of worsteds chiefly, where the pieces are rolled on to 
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perforated cylinders, with or without wrappers, and 
steam either blown or drawn through them. 

If goods are given, for some reason or other, too great 
a steaming, then there is greater resistance shown to mill- 
ing. The milling properties of the fiber are lessened. Re- 
peated steaming also may lead to permanent creases in a 
cloth or may even lead to tearing. In practice there is, 
on the face of it, no reason why goods should receive an 
excessive amount of steaming; certainly not so much as 
to cause creases in them that may be considered as per- 
manent. The point concerning the decrease in the power 
to mill satisfactorily a cloth which has been oversteamed 
is of both practical and theoretical interest, although here 
again there is no reason why goods should be given re- 
peated steamings. One, or two at the most, should be 
It may be of interest, however, to the 
practical man as to whether certain cloths which have to 
be milled would be better without the steaming, in view 
of this decrease in milling ability, but where goods are 
milled as well as, say, crabbed, they may be given that 
further steaming process to effect a better setting of the 
material, in order possibly to give greater firmness to the 
cloth as well as to insure that the cloth will not be so 
liable to mark in the subsequent scouring and milling 
operations. 


quite enough. 


Where the cloth has been for special reasons decatized 
two or three times the point as regards milling powers 
of the fibers is not of interest, since such cloths are well 
passed the milling processing. 

Woot IN THE ALKALINE PHASE 

Another point brought forward is that entirely neutral 
wool in its original condition must be regarded as being 
in the alkaline phase, in harmony with the amphoteric 
basic character of the fiber with its mainly alkaline prop- 
erties. In the same way wool which has been put through 
the various manufacturing processes, such as scouring, 
neutral dyeing, etc., and is still in the alkaline 
an enhanced tendency to show the ugly glaze 
the highly-valued dull luster, and in addition 
deterioration in the handle of the material. 


phase, has 
instead of 
there is a 
The change 
in molecular structure has proceeded so far that the fiber 
has hardened and is brittle, but an alteration in character 
to this extent can almost entirely be avoided by steaming 
in the acid phase. 


SuN AND Arr EFFECT ON WOOL 


Some experiments were carried out in Germany by A. 
Kertess during the latter war years and immediately after 
the war was over and some useful results were obtained 
regarding the breaking up of the wool fiber as a result 
of exposure to the atmospheric action, sun, and air, etc. 
The Chemiker Zeitung publishes further work by the 
same author on this matter and his earlier conclusions 
have been confirmed. 

Of the five samples of cloth taken and exposed one 
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was a natural white wool and the other four were of field 
gray army cloth, and after exposure, in appearance, mi- 
croscopic as well as ordinary, there was no appreciable 
difference to be noted in the construction of the fibers. 
They were, however, found to be very brittle, and when 
they were mounted they crumbled into very small par- 
ticles. Evidently the atmosphere and sun had produced 
a chemical degradation of the wool substance as had 
It is, 
of course, well known that in dyeing faded materials, 


been found to take place in previous experiments. 


there is usually difficulty in many cases in getting level 
results again. due to the different dyeing properties of the 
various parts of the material which have been naturally 
exposed to a varying extent in the different parts ot the 
same garment.—The Textile Argus. 


DECREASE IN WOOL SCOURING LAST YEAR 


The Department of Commerce announces that, accord- 
ing to data collected at the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, 1925, the establishments engaged primarily in the 
scouring, sorting and carbonizing of wool reported prod- 
ucts valued at $5,831,480, a decrease of 28.8 per cent as 
compared with $8,190,091 in 1923, the last preceding 
census year. 

Most of the establishments in this industry are engaged 
primarily in the scouring, sorting, and carbonizing of 
wool owned by others, but a few of them perform these 
processes on purchased wool. To a large extent this 
work is done in the same establishments in which the 
wool is manufactured into yarn or cloth, but the work 
performed in such establishments is not represented in 
the statistics for the wool-scouring industry. 

Of the twenty-five establishments reporting for 1925, 
twelve were located in Massachusetts, four in Illinois, 
three in California, and the remainder in six other States. 
In 1923 the industry was represented by twenty-six es- 
tablishments, the decrease to twenty-five in 1925 being 
the net result of a loss of four establishments and a gain 
of three. Of the four establishments lost to the industry, 
two had gone out of business prior to the beginning of 
1925, one was engaged primarily in the processing of 
waste and was therefore transferred to the proper indus- 
try, and one reported products valued at less than $5,000. 
(No data are tabulated at the biennial censuses for estab- 


lishments with products under $5,000 in value.) 


BELGIAN EXPORTS OF CREOSOTE 

Belgium is a large exporter of creosote oil, the 
United States taking approximately 96 per cent of 
shipments sent out of that country. Small amounts 
of this commodity are imported into Belgium, most 
of which comes from Germany. The local consump- 
tion of creosote oil is almost entirely for the preserva- 
tion of railroad ties and telegraph poles, Government 
owned projects, and the work of applying the creosote 
at the factories at Ghent and 


is done Government 


Ostende. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The first annual meeting South, marking the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, officially opened at the Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 


[he previous day, however, and Friday morning and 


Friday evening, December 3 


afternoon, the members, in three parties, visited mills 
in the textile districts of Greenville, S. C., Greensboro, 


N. C., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Chemists and Colorists 


That it was by far the most interesting and instructive 
annual meeting ever held by the Association was practi- 
cally the unanimous opinion of those who attended. 
Southern hospitality is almost proverbial, but in planning 
the program of this meeting the members of the Southern 
Section gave their fellow-members from the North an 
entirely new conception of what a Southern visit can be. 

The side trips to the textile mills in the surrounding 
Vicinity were unquestionably one of the most enlighten- 
ing features of the Southern meeting. In the last few 
years the South has strode forward rapidly in textile 
manufacture; it is still moving ahead and its inhabitants 
are justly proud of what they have accomplished. Ev- 
erywhere the members felt with noticeable pleasure this 
undercurrent, a pride in the achievements of a great in- 
dustry. Those who were guided through the large mills 
in Greenville, Spartanburg, and other textile districts, 
saw, in the fine new plants that were being built or in 
operation, in the very efficient way those plants were 
being run, in the unusual character of the operatives, 
who were all skilled, trained natives of the South, that 
the Section’s pride in its fast-growing textile industry 
was entirely warranted. 


Trips To SOUTHERN MILLS 


The party that gathered Thursday morning, December 
2, at Greenville, were first entertained at a luncheon 
given by the city’s chamber of commerce at the Poinsette 
Hotel, and then, in three groups, visited the Judson Mills, 
the Franklin Process Company and the Union Dyeing & 
Bleachery Company in Greenville. The groups met at 
the last-named plant and together were taken to the 
Southern Worsted Mills, to the Pacific Mills at Lyman, 
then to Spartanburg, where they were the guests of that 
city’s chamber of commerce at an enjoyable dinner ar- 
ranged under the direction of Leonard S. Little, Chair- 
man of the Southern Section. On Friday morning the 
Greenville party traveled by motor bus to Gaffney, there 
saw the Irene Mills, and after a lunch at Gaffney, went 
on to Belmont to the mercerizing plant of the Belmont 
Processing Company. At the Belmont mill this party 
met the group that had left Charlotte in the morning. 

The Charlotte party met at the Hotel Charlotte, Friday 
morning, and went by motor bus to the Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company. Here they were taken on a 


most instructive tour of the entire mill, starting at the 














































































































































cotton picking room and taking them through every de- 
partment, from the carding, winding and weaving to the 
dyeing and printing of warps and the finishing of the 
completed fabric. Their visit culminated in a motor trip 


around Charlotte, and an excellent luncheon given in 
their honor by the Charlotte Board of Trade. 
A third group of members, meanwhile, had gathered 
in the early morning hours at Greensboro, N. C., and 
after a breakfast at the O. Henry 


famous writer’s early days, were taken by bus to the 
Proximity Mills. 


Hotel, scene of the 


They were shown about this remark- 
able denim plant by a very able guide, Mr. Hardin, who 
pointed out that the mill was situated in its own little 
village which contained stores, a church, a theater and 
other features of a residential town. 

The next point on the itinerary of the Greensboro 
party was the Proximity Printing Works, noted for its 
After the 
inspection of this plant the party was taken by Mr. Hardin 
to the White Oak Mills, also part of the Proximity group. 


large production of whipcord and _ ticking. 


Of special interest here was an extraordinary weaving 
shed where in one room, 1,500 feet long, 3,000 looms 
were in operation, roaring like a cataract. Each guest, 
as the party left the mill, was presented with a handsome 
volume describing the mill’s operation and products. 

This party, too, were the guests of the Southern Sec- 
tion at a luncheon in the Hotel Sheraton at High Point, 
and were then taken to Salisbury to inspect the mill where 
the famous B. V. D. cloth is made. The mill’s produc- 
tion also embraces a full line of sheetings and pillow 
It is equipped like the Proximity Mills, with its 
own hypochlorite plant. 

All members gathered Friday evening in the Hotel 
Charlotte to attend the Open Forum, Buffet Lunch, 
Smoker and Entertainment. 


slips. 


At the Forum considerable 
discussion was devoted to the fastness of dyes to light 
and the testing of dyestuffs. The full report will appear 
in the next issue of the Proceedings. 
The Meeting was _ held 
morning, December 4, at the Hotel Charlotte. 
Following the announcement of elections the various 


Annual Business Saturday 


subcommittees of the Research Committee presented their 
reports, outlining the progress made in the establishment 
of standard tests for fastness to light, washing and other 
W. D. Appel, of the Bureau of Standards and 
member of the Research Committee, delivered a special 


agencies. 


account of the valuable research work that has been ac- 
complished at his Bureau in co-operation with the Re- 
search Committee. 

Presentation of the following papers comprised the full 
technical program of the Saturday morning session: 
“Scouring, Dyeing and Bleaching of Cotton Which Has 
Been Treated with Oil Spray,” by Prof. A. H. Grim- 
shaw ; “Difficulties Encountered in Dry Cleaning Textile 
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Fabrics,” by L. E. Jackson; “ 


Physical Problems in Tex- 
tile Research,” by Chas. F. Goldthwait ; “Dyeing of Union 
Shades on Hosiery Containing Rayon, Pure Silk and 
Mercerized Cotton,” by Chas. B. Ordway. 

After a luncheon at the Chamber of 
the with 

“Modern Theories 


Commerce the 


technical session was resumed in afternoon 
presentation of the following papers: 
of Dyeing,” by R. E. Rose; “Vat Dye Development in 
P. H. Stott; “The Chemical Constitution 
and Fastness Properties of Colors,” by Berthold Wuth; 
“Solvents Made by the Hydrogenation Process,” by E. 
H. Killheffer, and “Printing and Discharging of Color 


on Celanese,” by Wm. Milne. 


America,” by 


The full report of the banquet held in the evening 
follows. 

| Note.—The Proceedings of the Open Forum and of 
the Saturday Technical Sessions, which had to be edited 
more carefully, will appear in full in the next two issues 
of the Proceedings.]| 


SIXTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
Saturday Evening, December 4, 1926 
The Sixth Annual 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held in 
the ballroom of the Charlotte Hotel. Leonard S. Lit- 
tle, Chairman of the Southern Section, made a short 


}anquet of the American Asso- 


address of welcome and introduced Stuart W. Cramer, 
president of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., who presided 
as toastmaster. 

Farnham 
Green, treasurer of the Pacific Mills, Boston, who ad- 


Toastmaster Cramer introduced Edwin 
dressed the banquet on the subject of “The Textile 
Chemist.” His address follows. 

The Textile Chemist 


By Epwin FARNUAM GREEN 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to interrupt the 
meeting and disarrange your program in this way; 
but I wanted very much to be here this evening, and 
I had also previously accepted an invitation which 
made it necessary for me to leave on the 8.25 train. 
But I am very sincere when I say that I consider this 
a peculiar pleasure and a very great opportunity to 
come here this evening and address those who are in- 
terested in what I might term the scientific, chemical 
side of our industry. 

A great deal of attention has been paid during the 
past few years to the rearrangement of machinery and 
the upbuilding of our plants, and in recent years you 
have heard a good deal about merchandising research. 
In fact, perhaps the greatest emphasis during the past 
few months has been placed on the question of selling 


of textile products. But I am very glad to come here 
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to testify to the importance of the textile chemical end 
of our business. 

(here is absolutely no question but what this pre- 
sents a very great opportunity to those of us who are 
assembled in this room to-night; in other words, those 
who are interested in the more scientific side of the 
business. 

| don’t need, of course, to tell you of the many ways 
in which problems are presented to the textile chem- 
ists and the many opportunities which you have to 
work along the very lines which lead to success or 
perhaps lead from failure to success, under present 
conditions. 

The changing styles, fads and fancies, chiefly of 
The 
demand for something different, the demand for some- 
thing better, has made it an important question for all 


women, have presented many serious problems. 


of us to consider what improvements can be made in 
our machinery, in our manufacturing processes and in 
our merchandising; but I, for one, believe that perhaps 
the very greatest opportunity is open to you who are 
interested in this special side of the business. 

The Pacific Mills has been trying to do its part. I 
hesitate to say much about what the Pacific Mills is 
doing, with these gentlemen sitting right in front of 
In fact, Mr. Moran, 
our chief chemist, is one of the men who gave me most 


me who know far more than I do. 


of the information that I have in regard to what the 
Pacific Mills is doing, although I do attempt to keep 
in touch with it myself; but, as a matter of fact, we 
have reorganized all of our chemical work during the 
past few years, and even during the past few months, 
and if I speak too much of the Pacific Mills just bear 
in mind that I am using that great corporation as an 
illustration of what the textile industry is trying to do 
along this very line. 

Mr. Moran, as chief chemist, is the head of our 
cnemical division, and under him we have divided the 
work into three great departments relating to dyeing 
and printing, general] chemistry, and the worsted de- 
partment. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSITIPS 
In these departments are men, of course, of varying 


experience. One change we have made is that we 
have allowed far more opportunity for individual re- 
search. In other words, in the old days I think mos: 
of the concerns hired a chemist to do testing and to 
just look out for routine work. To-day we.are at- 
tempting to give the men who have imagination, abil- 
itv. training and experience enough time so that they 
can use their imagination and work along the very 
highest lines of scientific research for the benefit not 


only of the Pacific Mills but of the whole industry. 
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This is one of the important steps that we have 
taken. Not only are we training young men in our 
own laboratories in a practical way, but we are also 
attempting to check up—in a modest way, to be sure— 
with some of the great universities. We have at the 
present time a man at Cornell who is on a research 
fellowship which was given by the Pacific Mills. He 
is working under one of the great leaders there, and 
when he finishes his course he will come into our or- 
ganization. Recently a man completed a course at 
Yale, where he worked on problems relating to this 
industry; but he had been working, frankly, at our 
expense, with the idea of coming into our organization 
when he completed his course. 

In that way not only are we bringing young men 
who have had training into our organization, where 
they are gaining practical experience, but we are 
reaching out into some of the universities and institu- 
tions of learning to stimulate the interest of those men 
in the problems which lie before them in the textile 
field. 

We are meeting to-night in the Southland. No one, I 
think, is more interested in the development of the textile 
industry—I say more interested—in the South than I am, 
and the Pacific Mills has done a great deal in developinz 
the textile industry here. We are not pioneers or leaders 
in any sense, but we have enough faith in the develop- 
ment of that end of the business, that is, the finishing end 
of the business, to establish the nucleus of a great finish- 
ing plant at Lyman. Some of you I think honored us by 
visiting the plant Thursday afternoon. We are, at that 
plant, just beginning to do simple bleaching of narrow 
goods and of wide goods, and also manufacturing sheets 
and pillow cases, but the experience which we have gained 
there and the results which we have accomplished already 
indicate that we can go very much further in the finish- 


ing of goods. 
OPppoRTUNITIES IN THE SOUTH 


Of course, it is perfectly true that the larger finish- 
ing plants, those who do perhaps the greatest variety of 
work and for many years the better quality of work, are 
located in the North, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe the finishing business will grow and de- 
velop in the South, and I see no reason why there should 
be any limitation put on its development. 

I will mention one little item for example. There is 
a misconception in regard to the water of the South. I 
have heard man after man in the South say that the water 
of the South isn’t suitable for bleaching, but there is 
absolutely no question, based on experience (not only 
our experience but the experience of many others) thi 
the water through this Piedmont District, once it is fil- 
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tered, is even better than the Merrimac River water, 
which is saying a good deal. 

So that, after all, in the matter of physical equipment 
(because the plants are few), in the matter of operatives, 
in the matter of water, and all the fundamental questions 
—the cheapness of fuel, and in many other respects— 
the South is very well fixed to encourage the development 
of the finishing end of the business and I look for a grad- 
ual but a very steady growth along these lines. 

As I say, I have esteemed it a pleasure to be here. 
I am only sorry that I cannot show more consideration 
to you, although I shall show consideration in the brief- 
ness of my remarks. But it has been an extreme pleasure 
to be here because I, personally, and the great corpora- 
tion which I represent are tremendously interested in 
the problems which you all are working on, and I only 
hope that through the Cotton Textile Institute, which is 
represented here to-night by one of its vice-presidents, 
and through your Association, and through the co-opera- 
tion of the great manufacturers of dyestuffs and the great 
corporations, themselves, in the business that we will find 
some way of still further stimulating scientific research 
along the lines of textile chemistry. 

| appreciate very much the opportunity of being here 
and you have my very best wishes in the many problems 
and interests which lie before you. ( Ap- 
plause. ) 


Thank you. 


Toastmaster Cramer—I wish to thank Mr. Green and 
to express the regrets of this body, I am sure, at the 
brevity of his remarks because, really, if he could have 
taken a little more time I am sure it would have been 
well worth our while. 

Gentlemen, we will proceed with our dinner and then 
the other speakers will follow. 

Toastmaster Cramer—I should like to take just a mo- 
ment to tell you that I made it my business to come here, 
not only because I 


was honored with an invitation from 


you to become your Toastmaster but also because I 
wished to appear representing the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute and to say just a word about that, merely to assure 
you that we look forward with a great deal of satisfac- 
We mean to 


nto that organization, in an affiliated way, every 


tion to co-operatively working with you. 
draw 
one can contribute anything toward the success of 
the cotton industry and I am sure that puts you people 
pretty well up in front. 

In *’ second place, I happen to be the joint president 
of: tl 
Assov 
mich? 

T 


tional Council of the Northern and Southern 
‘on of Cotton Manufacturers, and perhaps I 
'' a word of greeting from them. 

' Vike to say more but we have several speakers 
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here, who are speakers, and so I shall go ahead with 
the program. 

Before doing so, however, I should like to read you 
a telegram from Governor McLane of North Carolina: 

“IT regret exceedingly impossible to attend Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists’ 
banquet to-night. Important matters require my re- 
maining here. Greetings.” 

I might also say that ex-Governor Morrison of our 
State intended to be here to add a word of welcome, 
but something prevented him from doing so; I don’t 
know just what. I know it must have caused him 
distress ; because, in the first place, he is a good talker, 
and, in the second place, he likes to talk. (Laughter.) 

I know by this time you are all quite convinced that 
you are welcome. It hardly seems necessary to have 
an address of welcome. Yet there are certain formali- 
ties in the way of hospitality that must be observed, 
and David Clark is going to tell you how welcome 
you really are. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


David Clark delivered a most interesting address, 
heartily welcoming the members of the Association to 
the South and aptly expressing appreciation of all that 
the textile chemist has been doing for the development 
of the textile industry in the South. 

He then spoke on textile conditions that are making 
for Southern prosperity, stating that mills are not 
moving to the South because of any extraordinary ad- 
vantages in the working hours or in child labor, for 
there is actually but slight difference in these condi- 
tions between the South and New England. He de- 
clared that, if anything, the growth of the Southern 
textile industry was due directly to certain definite 
economic factors. Southern climate, he said, exerted 
a distinct effect on such items as consumption of fuel 
and amount of clothes and food required by mill oper- 
atives, and that the very clear diiferences in the cost 
of living and related conditions were the real cause of 
any Southern migration. 


In closing his address Mr. Clark optimistically pre- 


dicted an ever-increasing activity in the cotton indus- 
try of the country, since there has actually been, he 
said, a decided increase in the consumption of cotton 
during the past quarter century. He said in part: 
“In 1900 the per capita consumption of cotton goods 
in the United States was fifty-five square yards. In 
In 1923, 
which is the latest statistics we have from the Govern- 
ment, the per capita consumption of cotton goods was 
seventy-two and five-tenths square yards. In other 
words, instead of having a decrease in the consump- 
tion of cotton goods per capita in the United States 


1910 it had risen to sixty-three square yards. 
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we have increased it more than thirty per cent since 
1900, actually. 

“The statement is also made that we have too many 
mills. In 1910 we were operating three hundred and 
eight spindles per one thousand population. During 
the first part of this year we were operating three hun- 
dred and two spindles per one thousand population. 
We have not increased our spindles out of proportion 
to the population. Nor has the consumption of cotton 
goods shrunk, as generally believed. The problems, 
it seems to me, are those of distribution, and I believe 
that the Cotton Textile Institute is going to do a great 
deal to stabilize that distribution and bring us into a 
period of prosperity. 

“At the present time the population of the United 
States is increasing at the rate of one million and a 
The 


half a year. New England is dismantling mills. 


South is building very few mills. It seems to me to 
be a purely economic proposition, and that it cannot 
go on long without causing a period of prosperity in 
the textile industry ; because the per capita consump- 
tion is increasing, on account of automobiles and other 
trades, and with the total increase due to the popula- 
tion we are obliged to have business, and that business 
is increasing in proportion to the number of spindles.” 


Toastimaster Cramer—The next speaker on the pro 
gram is one whom I approach with a great deal of re- 
spect. I have known something of the dyestuff business 
in this country for forty vears, and when I was a young 
man I was told that the man who is to speak to us next 
was the leading old man in the business. I don’t know 
that it is necessary to say anything more to you about 
him. He. is better known to you than I could possibly 
make him by any introduction I might give. 

Herman A. Metz! 


Colonel ( Applause. ) 


The Relations Between Dyestuff Manufacturer 
and Consumer 


By Coroner Herman A. Metz 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: It is rather an im- 
position to have me speak to vou again, so many of you 
having heard me before in the North, but, personally, 
I was glad to be invited to come down. I was glad for 
an opportunity to renew some old acquaintances and 
friendships in the South. I have been here many times, 
but not in recent years. I am glad of the opportunity 
to see just what vou have been doing down here, how you 
have expanded and grown. It is a revelation, really, to 


one coming down here for the first time in about ten 


years. 
When I left New York, I didn’t know what I was go- 


ing to speak about. One of the papers asked me what 
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I said I didn’t know, that I wouldn’t 
know until I got up on my feet and that I wouldn’t know 
after I sat down what I had said. 


I was going to say. 


That is the way it 
usually is with me. But I see a subject has been assigned 
to me—‘“The Relations Between Dyestuff Manufacturer 
and Consumer.” 

Well, there 
to tell a little 
He 


day, “Mom, what is an in-law?” 


is a relationship, I am sure. I am going 
story that my friend Hadley told me this 
evening. 


said his little boy said to his mother one 


She said, “In-laws are your father’s relations.” 

The boy then asked, “Well, what is an outlaw?” 

Mr. Hadley answered, “They are your mother’s re- 
lations.”” (Laughter. ) 
Whether it is “in-law” or out- 
But Mr. Green touched on the ques- 


There is a relationship. 
law, I don’t know. 
tion better than I have heard it touched on before, and 
he was right. There should be a close relationship be- 
tween the dyestuff manufacturer and the dyestuff people. 


We took 


had an idea that dye- 


There didn’t used to be much of that here. 


We 


stuffs were a mystery, that their 


things rather for granted. 
manufacture was some 
We took 
it for granted that we had to get our dyestuffs from the 
other that 
mystery about the manufacture of dyestuffs. 


thing that nobody could touch but a German. 


side. To-day we know there is no great 
It is just 


common sense, chemistry, and application. 

Co-operation between the manufacturers and the mills 
is leading to constant developments because we have 
learned not only the theory of the thing but the applica- 
tion of the theory, and practical knowledge helps the 
theory also. 

Only a few days ago an old dyer came to me and 
showed me some results he was getting. He had been 
buying certain things and I was wondering what he was 
said, “This is all You 


doing with them. I nonsense. 


can’t do this.” 


t. 


you are simply killing the stuff 


He said, “I am doing 
I said, “Theoretically, 
you are putting in there. 
“Well,” he said, “maybe I am killing it but it is dvine 
a happy death. Here are the results.” 
By applying just a little common sense and by me ons 
of a little experimenting, 
We 


and work them out, but in a practical way he got hold of 
stuff that we, 


he did things that astonished 
us in the laboratory. are trying to verify them now 
theoretically, would never have thought of. 
So it has been right along. The original progress in 
the dyestuff trade came from the practical dyer. I re- 
member ’way back years ago when we had about a half- 
It was the 
It was the dyer 

And _ that 


dozen colors only and we were using woods. 
dyer who told us how to dye alizarines. 
told us fast. 


who how to make colors 


co- 
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operation brought the dyestuff manufacturer to the point 
where he really began to do something. 

To-day things are reversed somewhat, and as one of 
the speakers said this afternoon, the simpler the applica- 
tion, the quicker the process, the more attention it takes, 
and the more care on the part of the dyer. That is true, 
because you all know that if certain colors which jump 
on quickly are wrong, they stay wrong, and you can’t 
get them off. You can’t change them. 
and the goods are spoiled. 


They are there, 


Those are practical questions that must be 
through co-operation. 


settled 
We can bring vou new things 
and tell you, “This is easy,” “This goes on quick,” and 
this, that and the other thing, but those suggestions have 
no value unless you work them out practically and see 
how they work on a large scale. 


DyreInc Metuops Have Ciancep 


Dyeing has changed enormously in the last ten years. 
To-day you have machine work practically all over. The 
We 
wouldn’t have known that, as dyeing men, without your 
co-operation. 


old colors that we had years ago don’t go to-day. 


Stuff in the laboratory will look perfectly 
all right but when you get it, it is all wrong. You do 
some things we can’t do in the laboratory. That means 
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co-operation, and it is high time that we in this country 
took in the textile chemist. 


The old rule of thumb way 
of doing business is gone. 


The old formulas (and I had 
a book of those in 1876, and we read them over once in 
a while) sounded good, but their time is gone. 

The more we can get in touch with each other, the 
more we can get together and talk things over and 
help each other out, the better off we are going to be, 
because dyeing to-day is a science and manufacturing 
is becoming scientific. 

You gentlemen say, “The mills are coming down 
South.” That is because the South is progressing. 

You are demanding better colors than you did ten 
years ago. I remember, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago you used only two or three things down here. 
Indigo was the big staple. You dyed some Cutch and 
some Gambier. If you dyed some Benzopurpurin you 
thought you were doing a whole lot. 
and blue were the staples 


Those things 


down here then. To-day 


you are dyeing everything. You are coming to fast 
colors more and more, and you need our co-operation 
and we need yours to develop those things. It is only 
a matter of a short time when we are going to have a 
full industry in this country. 

As I say, there was a time when we thought it was 


mysterious. We thought there was a mystery con- 
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nected with the industry. We have learned a great 
deal about making dyestuffs, and what we make here 
is absolutely as good as they make on the other side, 
color for color, because chemistry is a definite science. 
There is no getting away from that. We are not mak- 
ing everything, but we are gradually extending our 
lines. This afternoon you heard some of the things 
being done here in the way of research that show we 
are up to scratch and on the minute, and we are going 
to do more and more of it, with or without co-opera- 
tion; but we are going to have co-operation. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


\With that in hand, we must go a step farther. We 
must co-operate, as Mr. Green suggested, with the col- 
leges and with the universities. That was one big 
thing the Germans had on us for years: their co-opera- 
tion with the seats of learning. They sent their young 
men to these colleges and had them educated; they 
paid for their courses. I was glad to hear Mr. Green 
sav that they are doing the same thing now. 

Mr. Clark touched upon the fact that the ladies now- 
adays don’t wear enough clothes to make business 
good. 


There may be something to that. 
another side to that: 


But there is 
the less clothes they wear the 


Taken in Front of the Southern Manufacturers Club. 


more goods we sell, because they get colds and we 
have to sell them pharmaceuticals, and I am in that 
line. So the ladies needn’t put on any more on my 
account. (Laughter.) 

In that branch of the industry we have had the co- 
operation of the colleges. fellow- 
ships established by people in the pharmaceutical line 
at the School for Tropical Diseases at Ilarvard and at 
the Sheffield Schoo] at Yale. I personally have estab- 
lished two or three such fellowships, toward the end 
of improving what we have and doing what they did 
abroad. That 


tion is going to put us in the forefront in chemistry, 


There have been 


We are doing it here now. co-opera- 
because the dyestuff business as such has become sec- 
ondary in the big plants abroad. They have gone be- 
yond that. Their big problems to-day are the fertilizer 
proposition, making nitrogen from air, synthetic alco- 
hols, and things like that. The high pressure products 
have taken up their attention. \Ve are just as far ad- 
vanced as they are, practically, to-day in the dye line, 
and we can continue to maintain that position and to 
increase our products and the kind of products we are 
making, with your co-operation. 

The question of fast colors is coming to the front 
more and more, and the more it comes the more we 


have to help you and the more we will want your help 
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in telling us what we need and putting the technical 
men in touch with you and your chemists. By this 
co-operation, such as Mr. Green described, we are 
going to be in the forefront before we get through. 
Mr. Clark touched on a point that is pretty close to 
my heart. He talked about their paying ten cents’ 
fare in Massachusetts. In New York we will take you 
twenty-five miles on the Interborough Subway for five 
cents. We will 
carry all the Massachusetts people and all you people 
from the South all over New York for five cents, and 
we taxpayers of New York pay the difference. That 
is perhaps the reason why some people come up there. 


! am a director of that company. 


There are other reasons, I think, too. (Laughter.) 
But, incidentally, you get two cents’ worth every time 
you ride that we taxpayers in New York pay for. 

| was discussing with Mr. Clark some of my old 
friends that | met in Congress when I| was there, and 
they are going to hear more from this chemical in- 
dustry. They have heard enough in the last few years, 
but they are going to hear more. | am going to Wash- 
ington on Monday for a conference that the Hoover 
committee has arranged. 


36 SELF-DEPENDENT 


Inpustry Must | 
\Ve want to do all we can to further the industry in 
this country. | know some of you are going to smile 
when I say that, because we differed somewhat in the 
past; but [ want to say right now, we never differed 
on the results to be obtained; we differed only on the 
method of obtaining them 
| have always said, and shail continue to say, that 
we must be independent in every line of industry in 
this country. \We must be self-dependent in every in- 
dustry, because we are too big to have to depend on 
any foreign nation, and the sooner we get to the point 
where we are self-dependent in all industries the better 
off we will be. I don’t care how we get to that point, 
so long as we become self-contained in our industry 
We can supply the world to-day with lots of things, 
and there is no reason why we shouldn't be able to at 
and I 


must reiterate that the way to accomplish that result 


least supply our own market with everything; 


is through co-operation, through working together, 
helping each other, and not being afraid to talk to each 
other. A few years ago, if two dye men saw each 
other on the street they would walk up different sides 
of the street. To-day we can sit down together at any 
time and help each other, and if we will do that we 
will win out. 

\s I said when I started to talk, I am glad to have 
had the opportunity to come down here and say these 
few words to you. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


“oO 


Toastmaster Cramer—My friends, I was very much 
interested to hear about being carried around New 
York for two cents. That is the first time I have ever 
been moved around New York for two cents in any 
manner, fashion or form, and | think you will all agree 
with me. (Laughter.) 

As for New York’s prosperity, I have always flat- 
tered myself that it came from what our English 
friends call “the provinces,” the South and the West. 
Our money goes into New York like a great inverted 
river, you might say. So | rather think that the di- 
rector of the subway and elevated systems and all 
these other methods of transportation is perhaps better 
off by getting us there and giving us these cheap two- 
cent rides so that we will come away feeling that we 
have gotten our worth on 


money’s something. 


(Laughter. ) 

I have here a telegram that I know you will be 
interested to have me read. It is from your President 
and is addressed to Dr. Killheffer: 

“Many regrets not to be enjoying the hospitality of 
the Southern Section. Hope for better luck next time. 
Am sure the program is progressing under the efficient 
leadership of our Vice-President and Secretary, and 
with the hearty co-operation of the local committee. 
Await with much interest reports of the meeting.” 

[ have been very much interested in talking to a 
gentleman here to-night whom I hadn’t had the pleas- 
ure of meeting before, and who, I have just learned, 
is not only the Vice-President of your organization 
but also the vice-president of a great chemical works. 
I needn't introduce him, I am sure, for I should feel 
ridiculous if I tried to. 

Gentlemen, Vice-President, Dr. 


your Killheffer. 


(Applause.) 


Address by Vice-President 
Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer 


briefly, to leave with you the message that Professo1 


I am just going to try, very 


Olney would have left, had he been here. 

I am sure it has been most encouraging to all of us to 
listen to the remarks of the several preceding speakers, 
particularly as they referred to co-operative effort, and 
the remarks particularly of our toastmaster when he ex- 
tended what I hope was a promise, that in the Textil 
Institute they hope and expect to include us at some 
point in their work, because, really, that is the biggest 
problem, I think, facing this Association to-day: the 
problem as to how to put its research work on a sound 
basis, so that it can go forward systematically and with 
regularity. That 


means a solid financial foundation. 
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As you know, we have had a research fund now for 


several years, made up chiefly of the proceeds of cor- 
porate memberships and the individual contributions of 
These have not been in the form 
It is 
obvious to you that a fund built up in that way hasn't 
very much stability. 


some of the members. 


of annual pledges but have been entirely voluntary. 


Nor has it very great magnitude 
What we really need to do, as an Association, is to evolve 
some plan whereby we can offer enough in the way of 
services, if you please, to other interested associations, 
such as the Textile Institute which has been mentioned, 
and other similar associations in the country, so that they 
will feel it well worth their while to contribute financially 
and systematically to the real research or investigational! 
work of this Association. When I speak of research 
work, I mean, of course, co-operative research or re- 
search of co-operative value. 


RESEARCH PLAN NEEDED 


We have carried on, I think, a work that we are all 
justly proud of, which has been brought out quite clearly 
in some of the reports of the subcommittees to-day. The 
remarkable thing is that that work has progressed as far 
means at our command. 


as it has with the That has only 


been possible, as you were told at the meetings to-day, 
by the co-operative effort of many laboratories scattered 
in different parts of the country. 
How much better some of that work would have been 
had we had at least one, and preferably more, workers at 
School, 


instance, if you please) under the direction of someone 


some central location (the Lowell Textile for 
like Professor Olney, himself, who is the Chairman of 
the Research Committee! I, personally, would very much 
like to see some such plan worked out and brought to a 
successful fruition. That, I know, is basically a thought 
that has been with Professor Olney for several years. 
and it is one in which I, personally, am deeply interested 
also. It is one that deserves your serious thought and 
consideration as to how best we can evolve such a plan, 
so that the work may go forward. 

There are several points that the Professor wished to 
mention and I shall just refer to them briefly. 

The first thing he wanted to mention was the desir 
ability of chairmen and program committees of local sec 
tions making efforts to secure a greater number of speak- 


His 


thought in this connection is that this will do much to 


ers and papers from among their own membership. 


develop many latent possibilities among our own mem- 
bers and every case of such co-operation means an added 
interest in the Association and its assured development. 

In each section there are many members capable of 
giving extremely valuable and interesting papers. It may 
require some effort and persuasion to convince them. It 
is often the case that a man who has refused to present 


a paper will during the discussion of someone else’s paper 
give a vast among of interesting information which with 
a little preliminary thought and preparation could have 
been developed into an interesting and original paper. 


Those are the Professor’s own words in that connection. 
MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


Our this occasion to 


President also wanted to take 
classify somewhat in the minds of the members the 
attitude of the Council toward applications for mem 
bership. He points out that “the Constitution of the 
Association states quite specifically the qualifications for 
active membership. The Council has always been as 
considerate and as liberal as possible in its interpretation 
of the Constitution. Whenever there has been any doubt 
whatever as to the qualifications of an applicant further 
information has always been secured from the applicant, 
himself, or from those who have indorsed his application. 

“From five years’ observation, I am quite certain that 
most of the difficulty which the Council has experienced 
and the misunderstanding which has arisen in regard to 
its decisions has been due to several specific things: 
First, the indorsing of application blanks by members 
who should have known that they were lending false 
hope to the applicant; second, incomplete and inaccurate 
data on the part of the applicant; third, the endeavor to 
camouflage under the head of ‘demonstrating salesmen’ 
the fact that the applicant was a straight salesman or 
executive whose qualifications and experience would by 
no means come up to even the most liberal interpretation 
of the Council. 

“In order that there may be no misunderstanding in 
regard to one point, let it be said that the dvestuff execu 
tive or salesman with a long and successful record of 
experience along the lines of dyestuff application is wel- 
come as a valuable member of the Association, but that 
in accordance with the Constitution the salesman or ex 
ecutive without such experience has no standing whatever 
as an applicant and should not be encouraged to believe 


he has by over-enthusiastic members.” 


The balance of what our President has to say relates 
entirely to the subject that I have already mentioned, 
that is, the support of the Research Committee and the 


the Association. 


I am very hopeful, indeed, that we will all of us carry 


research work of 


this thought with us very seriously and try to interest 
those who may be interested in this co-operative and in 
tensive research program of the Association. 
Thank you. (Applause. ) 


Toastmaster Cramer—Gentlemen, I purposely refrain 


from commenting on anything that your Vice-President 
should like to add 


has said, for very obvious reasons. I 









































































































































































































































































































just one word, however, and that is that the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute is very serious in its intention of establish- 
ing a contact with every organization, every agency, that 
can contribute toward the success of the cotton industry, 
and I repeat that I think the work you gentlemen are 
doing constantly and daily, concentrated and put into 
form in some of your publications, and through some of 


your committees, is going to be of immense value to us 

You are really, as I understand it, more or less of a 
It is 
I have had a 


professional body, as well as a lot of practical men. 
a pleasure to speak to men of that type. 
little bit of experience of that sort, myself. But we have 
with us to-night another man, of international reputa- 
tion as an engineer, who has done an immense amount 
of work and contributed immensely toward the develop- 
ment of the Southern cotton textile industry. 

If I may ask your indulgence for a few minutes, I 
should like to say that our next speaker is a Southerner 
by birth and that a number of years ago he was engaged 
to put in a small power plant of twelve thousand horse- 
power (I think it was that) hydroelectric power by Dr. 
Wiley. 
J. B. Duke, who became interested in this man in that 
way. If what that little outfit 
of twelve thousand horse-power was and how it com- 


Dr. Wiley happened to be the physician for 


you could have seen 
pares with the nearly million horse-power in hydroelectric 
and steam electric power that has been hooked up with 
one grand bus-bar to-day all through the South by this 
engineer, then you would, I feel sure, stand up when 
you greet him. Those of us in the South in particular 
appreciate his work, but it has gone beyond the confines 
of the South, and his Canadian work is perhaps even 
bigger than his Southern work. 

I should like to talk on this subject for quite a while, 
but this gentlemen, who is a friend of mine, is going to 
talk 


well 


for himself. He talks well and he recites poetry 
(I don’t know whether he will do so to-night; I 
think he is afraid of Dr. Daniels, so he probably won't, 
but we will give him a chance, at any rate). 

I have the pleasure of presenting Mr. W. S. Lee. (The 
audience arose and applauded. ) 


Power in the South 
By W. S. Let 
Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Chairman of the Southern Sec- 
Mr. 


Guests: 


tion, Vice-President, Members of the Association, 


and I am somewhat of a cornfield engineer 
myself and T take a great deal of pride in meeting and 
studying your various problems that engineers of the 
different branches are undertaking to solve. 

that I 
to-night, sitting next to your Chairman. 


confused 
The last 
we had much to do with one another we 


I must admit have been somewhat 


time 
were pretty 
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badly beaten in a golf game. (Laughter.) I asked him 
if this was the American Association of Chemists and 
Colorists and, frankly, he couldn’t tell me. He didn’t 
seem to know whether it was chemists and colorists or 
colored chemists. (Laughter.) All I have to say is that 
if it is colored chemists, you have done the finest chem- 
istry job in bleaching the crowd that I ever saw in my 
life. (Laughter. ) 


Gentlemen, your Committee and my good friend have 
asked me to say something to you for a few minutes about 
the relation of central power to industry. 


We all know, but doubtless few of us have thought 
about it, the part that power (and when I refer to 
“power” in this discussion I am referring to mechanical 
power) has played in the history of the world and the 
development of the wants and needs of man. 

If we go back to the very beginning of time, we find 
that man sought food, raiment, and shelter. If we go 
back and take the census of the horse-power or the man- 
power of the world, we find that we began with one man, 
one man-power. No sooner had he taken charge of the 
earth than his necessities began to multiply and he was 
called upon to multiply his mechanical power. He har- 
nessed his old ox and horse—and that is where we get 
the word “horse-power.” One horse-power we found 
And 
man’s ability to serve mankind and ameliorate the suffer- 
ings of humanity was largely due to the amount of 
power or mechanical help that he got to assist him in 
providing the things that man needed, that is, to provide 
food, raiment, and shelter. 


equivalent to about six or eight mechanical men. 


I could talk to vou a good deal along this line, taking 
it up from the beginning, when he harnessed the ox to 
the horse, and bring you up to the modern power plant 
in which we are all interested more or less to-day 
electric transmission and the handling of power for your 
various industries and the various uses of man. I am 
It will be sufficient for 
me to say that this has culminated in the modern use of 


not going to do that, however. 


electricity which is so easily applied and can be applied 
in minute portions or in large portions as your work, or 
as my work, as engineers, as captains of industries, or 
as mankind needs in its various phases. 
THe Growti oF Horsk-POWER 

With that little prelude to it, I want to tell you some- 
thing about what has electrified the South in this imme- 
diate section. I have told you that one horse-power is 
equivalent to about eight mechanical men. Therefore, 
for every horse-power that we have put into operation in 
this section, or in any other, we have produced eight 
men working, striving to solve these problems and _ to 
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ameliorate the suffering of and to work for the benefit 
of mankind. 

It takes but a rudimentary knowledge of mathematics 
for you to figure that if we have placed a million horse- 
power at work in the South, which the power companies 
have in the way of central power, we have immediately 
put into use eight million men that are helping to build 
this country, and that is why you are here, and that is 
why I am here: we are looking over what has been done 
there. 

So when you apply mathematics to the mechanical side 
of it you can readily see it would be impossible to loosen 
that energy in any particular section without making 
this enormous industrialism that you have seen perhaps 
in your trips around here. 

Let us see what kind of men we have produced. It is 
true they are mechanical men. It is true they haven’t 
the brains to think out the new problems that you and 
your associates have, but they are working there, and 
working without any effort to go on strike, without ask- 
ing the community to provide homes for the unfortunate. 
They are ceaseless, tireless workers, working continuous- 
ly, and, as Kipling says: 

“They can work for an age at a sitting and never 
grow tired at all.” 

That, I say to you, is something that has given us this 
prodigious, enormous impetus in our industrialism in the 
South, especially in the Piedmont Section of the Caro- 
linas. 

With your permission, as a good many of you are 
strangers to us here, I want to tell you something about 
how this transmission or central system operates. It 
happens to be my good fortune to have grown up with 
the system here, which is one of the large systems of the 
world. It happens to be my good fortune also to be the 
oldest employee in that system. In fact, gentlemen, I 
own the whole company, except the stock. (Laughter.) 

I have seen this development that your toastmaster re- 
ferred to grow from a few thousand horse-power until 
now we are bordering, with the work now under way 
close to a million horse-power. 


LINKED POWER SYSTEMS 


That is not the only company of its kind operating in 
the South. We connect with another system on the east. 
We connect with one on the west. It is possible to-day 
to transmit power one thousand miles across the South, 
power operated by different companies, and I say to you 
that that can be done to-night by the dispatcher at the 
board without referring the matter to a single executive. 
If the city of Atlanta should blow up its station to-night, 
we here in Charlotte would pick that load up on our lines 
immediately, and we have no stock interest or anything 
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of the kind in the Atlanta station. We are simply work- 
ing on a neighborly, working plan such as you people are 
advocating among all your branches of the industry. 

We did not reach that point, gentlemen, in a day. 
When I began here a few years ago there were various 
reports being sent out by the Government about inter- 
locking directors and power companies being tied to- 
gether. Yet when the war came they called us all to- 
gether and said, ‘Tie them all together.”” We tied to- 
gether and we have never come loose, and furthermore, 
we will never get loose. We are going to continue to 
serve the public and to give better service to everybody, 
and the public is not interested in whether you have in- 
terlocking directors if you give them the right kind of 
service at the right price and in the right form. 

Before I go on to some others, I might refer to our 
own Government. Many of you recall that the United 
States Government undertook to pick up the superpower 
plan. Perhaps many of you have read it. They em 
ployed eminent engineers, some of whom I know very 
well, and who I know are able men. The United States 
Government appropriated one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars to make this report. The public inter- 
ests gave twenty-six or thirty-six (I am not sure which 
now ) and they made a plan for superpower, whereby they 
proposed to hook up all the power plants and steam plants 
from Boston, Massachusetts, to Washington, D. C. While 
they were making their report, I want to tell you gentle 
men we built the system in the South, and it is operating 
to-day. If you were to place the map down on it, the 
power would hang out of it at both ends. That is what 
has been accomplished in these three States adjoining 
here. One company owns the system and it is operating 
at this moment, supplying the very energy that you are 
getting in this hotel. 


POWER IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


You want to know what relation this has to industry 
Gentlemen, North Carolina (and I am a South Caro- 
linian, too; I want you to know that) is making the 
greatest progress in her textile and industrial expansion 
of any State, I believe, in the Union. We are growing 
in North Carolina big men from little men and we are 
doing it because we have an elastic, bookcase system of 
power. When they build a small mill here, they can add 
on to it as they feel they are in position to finance, op- 
erate, and build a larger mill. The result is that there 
are more executives being grown in the State of North 
Carolina in this industry than in any other state that 
engages in the business. 

A short time ago, you remember, the textile industry 
was led by Massachusetts. Next came South Carolina, 
then Connecticut, Georgia, and then North Carolina. 
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That was only three or four years ago. Statistics show 
us to-day that the rating of the States in regard to spin- 
Massachusetts, North Caro- 
If we dig further into statistics 
we will find that North Carolina has more operating 


dles to-day is as follows: 
lina, South Carolina. 


spindles than Massachusetts, notwithstanding that Mas- 
sachusetts has the greatest number. After all, they are 
built for operation. 

That is true not only of the textile industry but of the 
smaller industries that are following in the wake of this 
development. We have the electro-chemical industry 
coming on ina way. We have the metallurgical industry 
We have an effort more or less in some 
of your own branches. 


coming along. 
I say, however, they are small 
compared with the total amount. 

If you want to get an idea of how far it is across this 
particular system that I am describing as a Southern 
system, you must bear in mind that your fastest express 
train running across here runs eight to ten hours under 
the shade of this line before it passes out. 

We are delighted to have had you gentlemen here. We 
know you are interested in us. We are interested in you. 
We believe that this is not only a good place to build 
manufactories but we believe we have a good bunch of 
people down here and that it is a good place to live. We 
want you to come here again. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

Toastmaster Cramer—Comment on that speech is un- 
necessary, except that my prophetic soul worked when I 
predicted poetry. (Laughter.) 





I don’t know who arranged this program, but if I had 
arranged it myself I couldn’t have beaten it. When we 
in the South have guests from other parts of the country, 
or when we have guests among ourselves, there is just 
one man we all want to hear. I should like to tell vou 
who he is. I don’t know whether he is the president of 
Clemson College or whether he is a professor there. Per- 
haps he is the chaplain. At any rate, his vein of humor 
and his serious philosophy are so beautifully mixed that 
I never hear him without a great deal of enjoyment 


and profit. 
I should like to introduce to you Dr. Daniel of Clem- 
son College, and the South. (Applause.) 

Dr. D. W. 
the subject of “The Relation of the Technical School to 
the Textile Industry.” His address was a most delightful 
combination of interest and humor. 


Daniel addressed the audience on 


( Applause. ) 
Toastmaster Cramer—Gentlemen, good night! 


Applications for Membership 
Active Membership 
Steen, Lambert, colorist, Craemer & King Company, 
-aterson, N. J. Carter and Dr. 
Alfred Pfister. 


Sponsors: S. F. 


Junior Membership 
Kane, Henry F., laboratory assistant, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. G. A. Moran and 


William H. Cady. 


Sponsors: 
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GOVERNMENT BUREAU SHOWS LARGE 
PROFITS ON YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

The “investment” by the American taxpayer in the 
foreign trade promotion work of the Department of Com- 
merce, involving an annual appropriation of about three 
million dollars, was returned more than sixty-fold during 
the fiscal year 1925-26 by one single item alone on its 
list of activities, namely, the new foreign business se- 
cured for individual American exporters as a direct re- 
sult of the assistance of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

This approximated $189,376,000 according to figures 
contained in the annual report of Dr. Julius Klein, direc- 
tor. And this item, it was pointed out, was but a part of 
the dollars-and-cents record of the organization, at least 
an equal share being the savings effected by its “clients”’ 
through their elimination of wasteful or unnecessary 
efforts in domestic as well as foreign business based upon 
information supplied by the Bureau. 

That the attention of a growing number of manufac- 
turers is being directed toward more accurate and con- 
sidered trade strategy—both abroad and at home—is indi- 
cated by the fact that 2,032,000 trade information serv- 
ices were rendered to firms and individuals by the Bureau 
during this fiscal year as compared with 505,000 services 
rendered in 1922. 

Striking evidence, not only of the practical values con- 
tributed by the service, but also of the fine collaboration 
extended to its work by organized industry throughout 
the country, is shown by the operations of some seventy 
advisory trade committees, each acting as counselor for 
the Bureau in behalf of its respective industry. Through 
these contacts the personnel of the Bureau is maintained 
on a thoroughly efficient expert basis. 

Varied phases of trade promotive activity by the Bu- 
reau’s foreign representatives, reported by Klein, include 
the securing of effective foreign representation of Ameri- 
can soods, aid in connction with large contracts, govern- 
mental loans, adjustments of trade disputes and difficul- 
ties, protection of American trade-marks and copyrights 
securing equitable treatment for American goods under 
local regulative measures, and many others. 


FOREIGN SALES Prospects Goop 


The retrospect and prospect for increased sales of 
American goods in the markets of the world are alto- 
gether encouraging, according to Klein. Until recently, 
it has been impossible to judge whether the increased 
volume of our export trade was merely accidental and 
temporary or whether it reflected a general trend which 
might be expected to continue. It is now clear, according 
to Klein, that the growth of our export trade from the 
low point of post-war depression in 1921-22 has been of 
a normal character and due to causes which bid fair 
to continue. 

Many concrete results were also attained by the domes- 


tic branch offices of the Bureau throughout the United 
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States, which rendered during the year a total of 1,708,- 
808 trade promotive or informational services. 

A conspicuous feature of the Bureau’s work has been 
its greatly increased activity in the field of domestic com- 
merce during the year which enables it, now to serve the 
small local retailer just as well as the great export organi- 
zation. This phase of the work has launched a series of 
regional analyses of distribution in different parts of the 
country in order to discover possibilities ot eliminating 
wasteful marketing methods. 

American business has long been intimately familiar 
with the exports and imports of its leading foreign mar- 
kets and competitors, but it now requires increasingly 
accurate and impartial analyses of the commercial move- 
ments and possibilities of the major trade areas of its 
greatest market, the United States. 


TEXTILE GROUPS ARGUE FASTNESS 
STANDARDS 

The fastness guarantee is on trial for its life. Men 
and women representing various groups and associations 
of textile manufacturers and consumers met at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania last Thursday, December 9, and made a 
vigorous effort to clear away the fog surrounding the 
question of how to stop misbranding of goods-as to their 
fastness. This meeting was called by the Joint Com- 
mittee of*the Textile Industry on Misbranding. 

A warm discussion of fabric fastness and guarantees 
was started by the report submitted by Prof. L. A. Olney, 
President of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, and W. D. Appel of the Bureau of 
Standards. This report, which was read before the 
meeting by Mr. Appel, outlined definite fastness stand 
ards for light and washing for cotton goods and gave 
definite tests on which those standards are based. 

George Fogarty, of the Converters’ Association, acted 
as chairman of the meeting. M. J. Warner, president of 
the same association, praised the fastness standards re- 
port as the first important step toward a solution of the 
problem, and vigorously answered all questions of those 
who objected to certain details of the plan he sketched 
for settling troublesome disputes arising from fastness 
claims. Those attending the meeting passed a _ resolu- 
tion to refer to their respective associations the report 
on the standards and tests and to discuss the whole mat- 
ter further at another meeting. A similar report giving 
fastness standards and tests for silk and wool, it was 
also decided, should be prepared and submitted to the 
committee for approval. 

The vital problem of satisfying the consumer on the 
moot point of just how fast a particular fabric is was 
discussed at length by those present, from the viewpoints 
of the textile manufacturer, the dyer, the converter, the 
retail drygoods merchant, the laundry owner and the 
housewife. I:dward L. Greene, managing director of the 
National Better Business Bureau, and Malcolm Flan- 
nery, of the Federal Trade Commission, rose to express 
the opinion that what had been done by the committee 





godt 


in accepting these standards was sane, fundamental and 
important. 

The standards report submitted by Professor Olney 
and Mr. Appel classes fabrics as: a. The best of the 
“fast” colors, i. e., those which will stand unusual treat- 
ment; b. Good colors, those which will stand ordinary 
light exposure in the one case or reasonable laundry 
treatment in the other; and c, Commercial colors of no 
particular fastness. Washing and fading tests are given 
to determine such classification. The report will be pub- 
lished in full in the next issue together with a more com- 


plete story of the discussion that it started. 


I. G. ACQUIRES 50 PER CENT INTEREST IN 
LEADING FIRM OF SPANISH DYE- 
STUFFS INDUSTRY 


Fabricacion 


Ex- 


plosivos, S. A., Barcelona, Spain, has been authorized 


The Nacional de Colorantes y 
by royal decree of the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, dated September 19, 1926, to reduce from 
75 to 50 per cent the capital of the company which 
must be Spanish owned in order to secure the bene- 
fits accorded to national industries under the Royal 
Decree of April 30, 1924. 
ina! capital of 7,000,000 pesetas, represented by 14,000 
shares of 500 pesetas each, and a bonded debt of 2,- 


This company has a nom- 


000,000 pesetas, bearing 6 per cent interest, and was 
formed by the fusion in September, 1922, of four of 
the principal Spanish manufacturers of colors. Very 
considerable interest attaches to this decree in that it 
practically turns over the Spanish dye industry to 
foreign control, inasmuch as the company has occu- 
pied a unique position due to special legislation in 
its favor. 

The “Gaceta de Madrid,” of September 26, 1926, 
publishes the exposition preceding and the text of the 
decree as follows: 

“The 


Colorantes y 


] 


Sociedad Anonima Fabricacion Nacional de 


Explosivos proposes to amplify and 
perfect its productive capacity, importing elements 
and methods of the most advanced technique, for 
which reason it requests that it be relieved of the 
complete fulfillment of one of the conditions that the 
Royal Decree of February 30, 1924, imposes in order 
that the industry may be considered entitled to pro- 
tection, i. e., that at least 75 per cent of the capital 
should belong to Spaniards. Should this exception 
not be conceded the operation in view could not be 
realized as the foreign group will bring with it the 
elements, and re- 
quires a participation of 50 per cent of the capital 


necessary technical methods and 


and further, the society is not in a position to lay 
aside its status as an industry entitled to protection 
which it has solicited and the determination of which 
is pending governmental resolution. 

“The believes 


Government that the importation 
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into Spain of chemical procedures which, by using 
raw materials available in a country, lead to the ideal 


i a self-sufficient nation, is of highest interest from 
the point of view of national defense. On the othe: 
hand, the Government believes that dealing with an 
exceptional case, it is preferable to dictating a specia! 
disposition and not to modify in a general manner the 
royal decree of aids to national industries by altering 
the system of guaranty adopted.” 

The text of the Royal Decree reads as follows: 

“The Fabricacion Nacional de Colorantes y Ex- 
plosivos, S. A., is authorized as an exception to the 
provisions in Article, 1, base 2, section b, of the Royal 
Decree of April 30, 1924, to reduce to 50 per cent the 
portion of its capital, which, according to said Section 
b, must be in the hands of Spaniards, without the loss 
of the condition of a national industry entitled to 
protection, with the condition in case it should re- 
quest any of the benefits authorized by the mentioned 
Royal Decree that it should be subject to the other 
conditions of the mentioned Royal Decree and the 
regulations for its execution.” 

It is understood that German interests will supply 
the technical elements above referred to and that 50 
per cent of the capital of the company will pass to 
their hands. 

It is to be noted that the Spanish dye industry has 
not up to the present attained large proportions and 
has been in a position to supply only an insignificant 
This in- 
dustry has not only been protected by the Spanish 


share of the needs of the Spanish market. 


customs tariff, the present prevailing rates on aniline 
colors being for the most part from 1.50 to 4 pesetas 
per kilo, net weight, according to items 793-796 of 
the Spanish customs tariff, but there have also been 
decrees during the present year prohibiting, except 
under license, the importation of certain colors which 
the national industry is in a position to furnish. 


GERMANY’S EXPORTS OF COAL-TAR PROD- 
UCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Germany’s exports of coal tar products into the 
United States for the year 1925 showed an increase 
in quantities of aniline dyes, colors, ete., to 2,185,411 
pounds, valued at $2,487,517.12, from 1,582,971 pounds, 
valued at $1,947,260.75. Imports of indigo and indi- 
goid rose from 76,965 pounds, valued at $52,938, to 
179,306 pounds, worth $121,203 in 1925, while mis- 
cellaneous coal-tar products reached a height of 3,204,- 
530 pounds ($393,096.30) from 374,188 pounds ($125,- 
741.10). However, exports of creosote oil to the 
United States fell in 1925 to 3,010,600 gallons ($409,- 
362) from ($1,343,849) in 1924. 
(Consul General W. Coffin, Berlin.) 


6,768,208 gallons 
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WHERE RAYON DYEING TROUBLES START 
A GERMAN chemist claims to have invented a proc- 


ess for making an artificial silk from crab and 
lobster shells. If this can be worked on a commercial 
scale it will give man one more source of textile raw 
material. 
very new synthetic fiber, chemically different from 
all other known fibers, offers a new problem for the dyer 
and textile chemist. Rayon comes first to mind, of course, 
as the most recent and striking illustration of how a 
new kind of textile will start a long series of studies on 
the manufacture, weaving and knitting of the fiber and 
its dyeing, finishing and washing for practical use. 
Most of the important questions about rayon have now 
been answered by independent investigations and by 
studies in the research laboratories of rayon manufac- 
turers. As various solutions to its dyeing problems are 
found they are passed on from the scientist’s laboratory 
to the mills that buy rayon. But at this point the trouble 
starts. The mill management naturally has not paid 
much attention to the abstruse technical discussions about 
the dyeing properties of the new fiber. They have passed 
the information to their dyers. It is not their business 
to know the dyeing differences between one kind of 
rayon and another. So some particular brand is ordered 
on its advertised merits, the term “merits” in this case 
usually meaning nothing more than luster, “feel” and 
general appearance as a good weavable or knittable fiber. 
That is the first step toward trouble: buying rayon 
without carefully considering its dycing properties, just 
as though it were cotton or silk. Various kinds, made 
by different manufacturers, frequently even sold as one 
But noth- 


ing very serious happens until the fabric reaches the 


lot, are used together without discrimination. 
dyehouse. The dyer, of course, is a mind reader; he 
must guess what particular kinds of rayon he is about 


to process. Then he very gingerly experiments with 
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the first batch and, more often than not, fails completely 
to produce the desired effects. 

That is the second step toward rayon dyeing troubles: 
buying rayon without first consulting the dyer and chem- 
ist concerning the best kind for the mill’s special pur- 
pose. The dyer is expected to work in the dark. Instead 
of dyeing, he must experiment, which costs money and 
causes complaints. And he is blamed whenever a lot is 
spoiled in processing—all because the rayon was ordered 
without any consideration of its dyeing properties when 
used alone or in combination with other brands or 
cotton, wool and silk. 


with 


Rayon will be synonymous with dyeing troubles until 
mills change this practice of buying it as though it 
were all the same, no matter what the brand name may 
be. Rayon manufacturers can help and in fact are help- 


ing to bring about this change in buying methods, to 
protect the reputation of their own products. The mill 
purchasing department can also help by appointing the 
mill laboratory to test every sample for its dyeing possi- 
bilities before a lot is ordered. But more than either, 
the dyer can help by persistently complaining to the man- 
agement until they understand that he is actually work- 
ing for their interest in trying to avoid costly experi- 
menting with one kind of rayon and another. 

Dyers who have trouble with rayon certainly cannot 
expect to remove that trouble unless they bring some 
strong pressure to bear at the point where it starts—at 
the point where the rayon is bought. The dyer himself 
is at fault if he does not insist upon the laboratory's O. K,. 
on every rayon order. 


GERMANY’S LOST DYESTUFF TRADE 


ERMANY still produces more dyes than any other 
country, but, as is well known, she no longer con- 
trols the world’s dyestuff trade. The tremendous 


of foreign trade sustained by the German industry when 


loss 


it was tilted from its eminence during the war has never 
been fully estimated. We can only compare figures on 
the industry’s production and exports of dyes for a pre- 
war year with those for last year, recently published, 
and from this comparison form some idea of how sharply 
its trade has declined. 

Before 1914, it is generally admitted, Germany con- 
trolled 88 per cent of the world’s supply of dyestuffs. 
It is almost unnecessary to explain that other countries 
making dyes at that time merely assembled German crudes 
and intermediates and so were dependent for their out- 
put upon this foreign source. German dyes now, how- 
ever, form less than 20 per cent of the estimated pro- 
ductive capacity of the world’s dye industries. Few 
national industries have suffered such a marked slump 
in trade as this. 

Germany is still the largest exporter of dyes; the 
United States is second. But the foreign trade of Ger- 
many to-day in coal-tar products cuts a very small figure 
beside her exports of 1913. In the pre-war 


year ap- 
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proximately 239,000,000 pounds of German dyestuffs 
were shipped out to the consuming markets of the world; 
they were valued at more than $51,500,000, a sum over 
seven times the value of our dye exports of last year. 
To the United States, in 1913, came 52,900,000 pounds, 
or 19 per cent of this huge total. Then came the war 
and the bottom dropped out of Germany’s dye trade with 
a loss never to be completely retrieved. Last year, 1925, 
Germany sold to other countries only 75,800,000 pounds 
of her colors, a drop of nearly 70 per cent from her 1913 
exports. Moreover, last year the United States bought 
only 2,600,000 pounds, roundly speaking, of German 
dyes, or almost fifty million pounds less than in the pre- 
war year. 

In spite of this great decline in Germany’s dyestuff 
trade, her exports of coal-tar colors are rapidly increas- 
ing. Last year they went up 24 per cent in quantity and 
It is clear 
that the German industry is fast regaining many of its 


43 per cent in value over the 1924 exports. 


foreign dye markets and has already become the strong- 
est competitor in this field, even though the world is no 
longer solely dependent on German dyes. 


WORTH STUDYING 


E is a rare business man who studies the trade and 
It is 
sometimes said of a man that he has all the data about 
his work “at his finger-tips” ; but frequently it is so close 
to him that he overlooks it, or becomes so accustomed 
to seeing it on his desk day after day that it no longer 
has any value in his eyes. 


statistical information on his own industry. 


And, ironically enough, he 
will in some emergency go far afield in search of that 
very information and hound his secretary into insomnia 
until it is found. 

One important source of information whose existence 
is too often forgotten by the dyestuff industry is the Gov- 
ernment’s annual Census of Dyes. For its painstaking 
work in preparing this excellent book the Tariff Com- 
mission is warmly praised every year by the Synthetic 
But still 
certainly not 


Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association. 
the value of the census is not recognized 
appreciated—by all those in the industry who could make 
profitable use of its contents. It is accepted, on the whole, 
too casually. Too many business men, especially those 
who measure business conditions by their own profit and 
loss sheets, have an unjust contempt for statistics. 

The statistics in the Dye Census on the production, 
exports and imports of crudes, intermediates and finished 
products, the new figures on the cost of dyes in various 
fabrics and the very complete survey of foreign dye in- 
dustries—these and other features of the census deserve 
thorough study by all dyestuff men who would keep in- 
formed on what their industry has accomplished and 
what trends it may be expected to take in the future. 
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THE WORKER’S HEALTH AND PROSPERITY 
By Hevena Lorenz WILLIAMS 

There is no better provision for a long life and a pros- 

perous one than disease prevention by means of good 

working and living conditions, nourishing food, and 

healthful rest and diversion. 


The modern sunshine fac- 
tory building is good for the worker as well as for the 
employer, for it promotes efficiency and thus higher 
wages. In a book entitled “Health and the Workman,” 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and chairman of the National 
Health Council, states that among the important factors 
that preserve and increase the health and efficiency of 
the worker are good lighting, careful ventilation, protec- 
tion against dust and poisons, adequate washing and toilet 
facilities, and a plentiful supply of pure, cool drinking 
water. 

The best lighting is daylight, but whether day or arti- 
ficial light is used in the shop, there ought to be no glare. 
This can often be prevented by covering the electric bulbs 
with a shade so that the light beams cannot fall directly 
into the eyes. The shop should always be well aired, and 
the temperature kept around 68 degrees, if possible, by 
opening the windows occasionally, and keeping the air 
in constant motion. 

Paper towels, that are used once and then thrown away, 
are both inexpensive and safe. The well-equipped shop, 
of course, has both hot and cold water, so that the worker 
Un- 
fortunately, however, in many plants where these facili- 
ties are provided, thé workmen do not use them as they 
should. Private dressing and locker rooms and adequate 
and properly located toilet facilities for both sexes also 
help to prevent the spread of disease. Working clothes 
that can be taken off before meals and at the end of the 
day keep dust and dirt from getting on food and being 
carried home to the children and family. 


can scrub his hands thoroughly several times a day. 


Foop AND SLEEP 


Last year approximately 50,000 workers died in the 
United States of tuberculosis. A large percentage of 
these deaths might have been prevented by more health- 
ful living and working conditions. The inhalation of 
dust, for example, still remains a source of danger to 
quarry, textile and many other workers. Lead poisoning 
is feared by painters, potters, glass workers, plumbers 
and others who must work with lead. Yet both dust and 
poisons can be guarded against. There are devices on 
the market that are so well constructed that they reduce 
these hazards to a minimum. Here again, however, the 
worker himself is too often neglectful. 
that he will not 


He is too sure 
“get it.” Also, he disregards personal 
cleanliness, which is such an important factor in reducing 
the possibility of swallowing germs as well as dust and 
mineral particles. 


Another essential to good health and physical resistance 
to sickness is gcod food. 


The amount and kind of food 
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the worker should eat depends somewhat upon the type 
of work he does. But if his meals include plenty of 
green vegetables and milk, and meat not more than once 
a day, he is not apt to go far wrong. The important 
thing to remember in the matter of food is that every 
meal should be well balanced; that is, starchy foods such 
as rice, potatoes and spaghetti, for example, ought not to 
appear too often on the table at the same time. One of 
these, together with meat and such vegetables as spinach, 
kale, string beets, and fruits 
and salads, makes a food combination that is needed to 
make the body a well-stoked and energetic machine. 


Variety of food is an absolute necessity. 


beans, asparagus and 


Finally, the worker needs eight hours of refreshing 
sleep, and several hours each day for recreation or diver- 
sion that is totally different from his job. For example, 
the man whose job requires the constant use of his mus- 
cles needs to rest physically after working hours; but 
the man who sits still all day will be healthier if he digs 
in the garden, or walks, or takes some other outdoor ex- 
ercise during his off hours. 

The national, state and local turebculosis associations 
in their campaign against tuberculosis, advocate a strong 
body as the best preventative against disease. Their nine- 
teenth annual sale of Christmas seals, which finances their 
educational and relief work, will be held throughout the 
country in December. You are invited to share in this 
great life-saving campaign by buying Christmas seals. 


GAS PROTECTS WOOL GOODS 
FROM MOTHS 


The Department of War has just announced that it 
has solved, for the present at least, the moth problem in 
its woolen goods storehouses. By the use of a combina- 
tion of sodium cyanide and sodium chlorate gases, the 
Army has disposed not only of moths, but has rendered 
the larvae incapable of incubation. 

The full text of the announcement is as follows: 

The successful 


results of recent 


ducted by the Quartermaster Corps 


experiments con- 
and the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the Army may be of interest to man- 
ufacturers and proprietors of warehouses. 

At the Quartermaster Intermediate Depot at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., there is maintained a stock of cloth, felt, sad- 
dles, sheep skins, blankets and other articles of Army 
equipment. In spite of all precautions, these supplies 
have been subject to the ravages of moths. 

With the assistance of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
the warehouses and their contents were treated with a 
Not only 
were both moths and larvae destroyed, but all rodents 
came to a similar fate. 


gas of sodium cyanide and sodium chlorate. 


To make the test complete, an 
attempt was made, without success, to incubate some of 
the larvae. 

This gas does not injure textiles, fabric, leather, wood- 
work or household utensils. It tarnishes brass and nickel, 


but does not have any effect on silver. 
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The Dyer’s School of 
Experience 


[Eprror’s Note.—The following narrative is one of 
a serics being published under the general head of “The 
Dyer’s School of Experience.” Realizing that the genu- 
ine material for such a series is to be found largely among 
its own readers, The REPORTER solicits contributions from 
that source and will pay for those accepted at regular 
space rates. Among the readers of this journal there 
should be many who have, in the course of their experi- 
ence as dyers or chemists, encountered incidents which 
should prove most interesting and helpful to their fellows. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER, 
90 William Street, New York City.] 


EARLY “LAB” TROUBLES 


3y Hanc Do 


F this first contribution to The Reporter should 

prove acceptable there may be more by “Hang 
Do,” which is more or less a composite name for the 
authors, who have been at the dye game together for 
seven years. That's not long compared to Noel D. 
White’s association with the dvehouse, but it has been 
fairly replete with problems and some of their so- 
lutions. 

Not quite seven years ago we two, the silent author 
«a graduate chemist, and the writer with some chemi- 
cal training in a university, started out in a dyehouse. 
“Hang” was the dyer replacing an elderly German 
dyer who wished to retire. “Do,” the writer, was in 
charge of the laboratory and other departments using 
chemicals, such as the water department and the wool 
scouring department. 

Our first laboratory was a very small one in the 
northwest corner of the wash room. We had a good 
balance, some dye pots, an air bath on a gas plate and 
some sample dyes. Almost immediately the writer 
started to test dyes then in use against the samples 
of other manufacturers. It wasn’t long before we 
found less expensive dyes with the same qualities as 
those in On 


Some 


stock. some we 


saved as much as a 


dollar a pound. years ago prices were begin- 
ning to drop and they dropped so fast we changed 
cyes often in order to take advantage of the prices 


so constantly changing. 
Union SHADE PROBLEMS 


To begin with, the new dyer had only a few shades 
cn hosiery, union, straight cotton, or wool and some 
raw stock. As he had had some chance to observe 
the old dyer at work he wasn’t exactly green to start 
with. However, he did learn that Cyanine Blues can- 


not be boiled without turning red, but soon found a 
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standard remedy for that, namely, a quarter of one 
per cent of chrome and an easy boil. Even in those 
days of standard shades which were few and dark 
we had trouble getting a union-cordovan on wool and 
cotton hosiery. Experience alone solved the problem 
but that’s so long ago and the color has become so 
obsolete that we haven’t dyed it for at least three 
years and no longer remember the solution offhand. 

Things sailed along pretty well with an occasional 
new color in demand, such as a better black on cotton 
or wool, which we soon met by changing dyes or 
makers. We were getting a foundation in simple dye- 
ing those days and well it was for us. I tremble to 
think of what might have happened to us had we 
stepped in now with over eight hundred formulas on 
record for all kinds of material and all kinds of forms, 
in all sizes of batches from ten pounds to six hundred 
pounds. And yet hardly a day goes by but what we 
have 
The funny part of it is 
that we are still often asked over and over again to 
do something utterly impossible so far as we know 
or can learn of; for instance, getting a stocking with 
a combed cotton and wool boot to match a mercerized 
cotton top. Maybe some one knows the answer. If 
they do we hope they loosen up. 


learn something new or meet some problem we 


never had to solve before. 


The dyer has proven his worth by growing with the 
needs of a more diversified mill. There may be many 
larger dyehouses but I will venture that not many dye 
hosiery of all kinds, many kinds of wool or union cloth. 
raw stock from pure, fine wool, down to waste that comes 
back from the cards; all kinds of yarn except rayon and 
silk, and it looks like the former would soon be on the list. 

The laboratory expanded in its third year to three 
times its former size with at least a thousand dollars ex- 
pended in new equipment. Last year it doubled again 
with more equipment for dyeing small lots of hosiery. 


A DryInGc Oven CATCHES WATER 


I will conclude this by telling an instance how the 
I had 
asked for an electric drying oven but my request met 
with neither rebuff nor enthusiasm. 


laboratory proves its worth once of many times. 


There were many 
reasons for its purchase and, though the price was only 
about thirty-five dollars, argument failed to change the 
super’s attitude. One day I sent an order through for 
the oven in the routine manner just to see what would 
happen. A few days later the oven came, but no one 
seemed to know who had passed the order and some ques- 
tions were asked as to its use. I put it to work at once 
checking up the moisture contents of a carload of soap. 
After much careful work I found about one hundred and 
twelve dollars worth of soap had been substituted with 
water. I don’t think it was intentional, just carelessness 
on the part of the manufacturer. We never had any 


more water from that manufacturer and we were given 
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a much lower price on our future orders until the deficit 
was made up. 


If The Reporter wants to hear more about the prog- 
ress of “Hang Do” we will try to help Mr. White out 
now and again. 


SUCCESSOR TO WILLIAM D. LIVERMORE 
APPOINTED 


The American Woolen Company has announced the 
appointment of Philip F. Ripley to be chief chemist, suc- 
ceeding the late William D. Livermore. Mr. Ripley has 
been connected with the American Woolen Company for 
twenty-five years, the last twenty years as chemist at the 
Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and his appoint- 
ment is in line with the policy of the American Woolen 
Company to promote, whenever possible, from within its 
own ranks. His headquarters will be at Andover, Mass., 
and he will be assisted by Alexander Morrison, who, for 
some years, was assistant to Mr. Livermore. 


I. G. CHEMISTS IN REORGANIZATION OF 
RUSSIA’S INDUSTRY 

Germany will have a controlling finger in the plan 
of reorganizing the Russian chemical industry. Almost 
as though it were a move toward an industrial union of 
Soviet Russia and Germany, an arrangement has been 
made by the I. G. Farbenindustrie, Germany’s big chem- 
ical trust, which provides for its supervision of the de- 
velopment now going on within the Soviet industry. This 
agreement, in addition to making way for the placing of 
stocks of German dyes in Moscow, Leningrad and other 
points, specifies the plan of training in German labora- 
tories and factories, Russian chemists, who will later be 
distributed among the various Soviet chemical plants. 
Germany will have complete supervision, also, in the 
building of a larger Russian chemical industry, it is fur- 
ther reported, since the I. G. will appoint executives for 
the Soviet plants, works managers, chemists, and busi- 
ness experts. 


MEASUREMENTS IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
PLANTS 

According to an investigation conducted by a prom- 
inent New York concern, 68 per cent of the chemical 
United States make careful measure- 
ments of the fuel used in their power plants; 64 per cent 
measure the feed water; all meter the current used, and 
only 40 per cent meter their steam. 


industries in the 


It generally pays to meter everything—fuel, water, 
electricity and steam, so as to know, always, just how 
much fuel is being used and what output is being obtained 
from that fuel. There is no better way in which to keep 
a constant check on over-all power plant efficiency and 
economy as well as on departmental efficiency and 
economy. 
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RAYON * 


PART II 


How to Launder Rayon—Mixtures of Cotton and 
Rayon—Various Garments—Washing of 
Curtains 


By Georce H. Jounson 


F isccaiesnieh YN and rayon-silk pieces that are sent to 
the laundry should be laundered by hand or else 
netted and washed in small wash-wheels. Since rayon is a 
smooth fiber, it is not easily soiled. By the same token, 
it is not easily cleaned. Neutral soap with water at 90 
to 100 deg. Fahr. should be used. Alkaline builder 
need not be added to the soap, because it is not neces- 
sary unless the water is hard. The arguments in favor 
of using soft water for laundering are too well known 
to be repeated at this time. Quality work is impos- 
sible unless soft water is used. If rayon pieces are 
laundered by hand they should never be twisted or 
wrung. Bleaching agents should not be used for 
white rayon materials, because, like alkaline builders, 
they are not needed. Rinsing should be conducted at 
100 deg. Fahr. The whole secret of washing all-rayon 
garments is care. 

Rayon or part-rayon stockings should be turned in- 
side out previous to laundering. Use a formula based 
upon the following: 

First Bath—Lukewarm water (100 deg. Fahr.) 3 
inches in the inside cylinder. Adda neutral soap solu- 
tion sufficient to form a good suds. Run twenty min- 
utes. 

Second Bath—Lukewarm water (100 deg. Fahr.) to 
half cover the goods. Do not float them. Run five 
minutes. 

Third Bath—Repeat. 

Fourth Bath—Repeat. 

Mixtures of white cotton and rayon, such as are 
commonly encountered in the power laundry, present 
a more difficult laundering problem. The rayon usu- 
ally is present either as filling or as decorative stripes. 
Although rayon is a smooth fiber that is not readily 
soiled and that also is cleaned with comparative ease, 
cotton, partly because of its structure, holds dirt tena- 
ciously. As a result, methods that are suitable for 
laundering rayon or silk are not suited for cotton. 
Soap alone at the temperature of 100 deg. Fahr. is not 
effective enough to properly cleanse white cotton 
goods. It has been shown that white cotton is best 
cleansed by a proper proportion of tallow soap and 
alkaline builder dissolved in soft water at temperatures 
ranging between 160 and 180 deg. Fahr. Unfortu- 
nately, rayon sometimes is subject to attack in solu- 
tions of alkaline builder at the higher limits of tem- 

*Extracted from a special bulletin issued by the Laundry- 


owners’ National Association, La Salle, Ind. The author is 
research fellow at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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perature. And so the launderer finds that to properly 
conserve the rayon in such merchandise he must keep 
his builder down to a minimum and keep the tempera- 
tures of his suds below 150 deg. Fahr.; 140 deg. Fahr. 
is a safe temperature to use. It is interesting to note 
that this temperature also has been recommended by 
several manufacturers of rayon and, more recently, 
by the technical department of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 

A washing formula may be used based on the fol- 
lowing. Pieces should be netted whenever it is pos- 
sible: 

First Bath—\Varm water (95 to 100 deg. Fahr.); 5 
inches of water in cylinder after the goods are satu- 
rated. Add a mixture of three parts neutral 88 or 92 
per cent soap and 1 part of soda ash or its equivalent 
to make a good suds. Run ten minutes. 


Second Bath—Hot water (140 deg. Fahr.) at 5 
inches. Add soap and builder as before. Run ten 
minutes. 

Third Bath—Repeat and add 2 quarts of 1 per cent 
bleach or its equivalent for every 100 pounds of goods 
after the soap and builder have been added. Keep the 
temperature down to 140 deg. Fahr. and run ten min- 
utes. 

Fourth Bath—Hot rinse (140 deg. Fahr.) ; 10 inches 
of water. Run five minutes. 

Fifth Bath—Repeat. 

Sixth Bath—Repeat. 

Seventh Bath—Repeat. 

Kighth Bath—Hot water at 140 deg. Fahr.; 6 inches 
of water. Sour and blue. Run eight to ten minutes. 

Ninth Bath—Cold rinse for five minutes. 

| Note: If oxalic acid is used as a sour, modify the 
formula by adding an additional high rinse. Remem- 
ber that rayon, like cotton and linen, is subject to at- 
tack by oxalic acid if rinsing is neglected. If the cot- 
ton is not properly cleansed, an additional ten-minute 
suds may be used, but keep the temperature down to 
140 deg. Fahr.| 

The above formula is based upon the use of soft 
water. French cuffs containing rayon stripes or filling 
should never be scrubbed or rubbed in any way. Dip 
French cuffs in hot soap solution previous to throwing 
the shirts in the wash-wheel if they are badly soiled. 
When pulling the load, particularly if the pieces are 
too large to be netted, considerable care must be taken 
that the rayon is not torn by rough handling. The 
same thought applies to loading and unloading ex- 
tractors. Instruct every laundry employee who han- 
dles ravon materials while they are wet to use care. 
Table 4 tells why. 

Cotton shirts containing colored cotton and rayon 
stripes may be laundered according to the above for- 
mula, but the’ use of bleach should be omitted. 

Colored cotton-rayon pieces, if small, should be net- 
ted and laundered somewhat as follows: 
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First Bath—\Warm water (95 to 100 deg. Fahr.); 5 
inches. Add a mixture of 3 parts of 88 or 92 per cent 
neutral soap and 1 part of soda ash or its equivalent to 
make a good suds. Run ten minutes. 

Second Bath—Warm water (100 to 110 deg. Fahr.). 
Add soap and builder as before and run ten minutes. 

Third Bath—Repeat. 

Fourth Bath—Warm 
inches of water. 


rinse at 110 deg. Fahr.; 10 
Run five minutes. 

Fifth Bath—Repeat. 

Sixth Bath—Repeat. 

Seventh Bath——Repeat. 

Eighth Bath—Cold rinse; 10 inches of water. 
and run five minutes. 


Sour 


| Note: If the pieces are badly soiled, an additional 
suds may be found necessary. If oxalic acid is used, 
add a precautionary high rinse or two. | 

Cotton warp-rayon filling curtains are frequently 
encountered, and, as is customary, must always be washed 


in nets. The following formulas may be used: 
Wuite CurtAINS 
First Bath—100 deg. Fahr.; 5 inches of water. Add 


a mixture of 3 parts of 88 or 92 per cent neutral soap 
and 1 part of soda ash or its equivalent. Run five 
minutes. 

Second Bath—120 deg. Fahr.; 5 inches of water. 
Add soap and alkaline builder as before and run ten 
minutes. 

Third 


bleach if necessary, keeping the 


amount of 
temperature down to 
Run ten minutes. 
Fourth Bath—120 deg. Fahr.; 10 inches of water. 
Rinse five minutes. 
Fifth Bath—Repeat. 
Sixth Bath—Repeat. 
Seventh Bath—120 deg. 


Bath—Repeat, adding a small 


120 deg. Fahr. 


lahr.; 10 inches of water. 
Sour and blue if necessary. 

Eighth Bath—Cold rinse. 

| Note: The third bath will not be necessary unless 
the curtains are badly soiled. | 

Especial care must be used when handling rayon 
filling curtains on the drying frames. The rayon fill- 
ing is seldom supported by the use of mercerized cot- 
ton or true silk along with the rayon, and_ therefore 
must be handled carefully. 


Ecru AND CoLorRED CURTAINS 


First Bath—100 deg. Fahr.; 5 inches of water. Add 

neutral soap and run five minutes. 
Second Bath—100 deg. Fahr.; 

Add soap and run ten minutes. 
Third Bath—Repeat if the curtains are badly soiled. 
Fourth Bath—100 deg. Fahr. 

of water for five minutes. 
Fifth Bath—Repeat. 


Sixth Bath—Repeat. 


5 inches of water. 


Rinse with 10 inches 
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Seventh Bath—Cold rinse with 10 inches of water. 
Run five minutes. 

When rayon is used in conjunction with wool, the 
material should be laundered according to the regular 
procedure for woolens. 


CORRECTION 

In the first part of the above article, published in the 
November 29 issue, a statement, appeared under the 
heading, “Chemical Properties of Rayon,” as follows: 
“Rayon is not affected seriously by Javel water if the 
latter supply is used in the proportions of 2 quarters 
of 1 per cent bleach to every 100 pounds of material.” 
This should have read “2 quarts of 1 per cent bleach to 
every 100 pounds of material.” This proportion figures 
down to an available chlorine content of about .006 per 
cent when diluted by 90 gallons of water present in a 
36 by 54 inch washwheel. 
DU PONT ISSUES NEW GOLDEN YELLOW 

A new acid color that produces brilliant golden yellow 
shades on silk and wool has just been placed on the mar- 


ket by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., under the name 
of Du Pont Azo Yellow Concentrated. 

According to the announcement, an important feature 
of this color is that on cotton-silk unions from a neutral 
bath the silk is left unstained. It is said to be very level 
dyeing and very fast to acids and to show good resistance 
to ammonia, perspiration, carbonizing and ironing. It is 
also satisfactory for spun silk. 

On half-wool unions the vegetable fiber is unstained 
when dyed from an acid bath. It is suitable for printing 
on both wool and silk, although not frequently used in 
this manner. 


SOLVAY PROCESS ABSORBS WING & EVANS 

After January 1 the products of the Solvay Process 
Company will be distributed exclusively by a newly 
formed company, the Solvay Sales Corporation. The 
Solvay Sales Corporation, effective on the same date, will 
acquire the entire business of Wing & Evans, Inc., and 
will assume as principal all contracts executed by Wing 
& Evans, Inc., covering products of the Solvay Process 
Company. 

The Solvay Sales Corporation will take over the entire 
personnel of Wing & Evans. All offices and branch of- 
fices of Wing & Evans, Inc., will be continued as offices 
of the new company. 





The German I. G. has acquired or leased from the 
British firm known as Scottish Dyes, Ltd., the use 
of its patents and processes for the manufacture of 
Jade Green. It will be recalled that the Scottish Dyes, 
Ltd., has recently been taken over by the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation and, therefore, the acquisition or 
lease of the patents for Jade Green is interesting as an 
indication of co-operation between British and Ger- 


man dyestuffs industries. 
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Technical Notes from Foreign Sources 


Sulphur Dyestuffs on Mercerized Yarns 

Sulphur colors have been largely used for dyeing 
yarns for knitting and sewing purposes. It is impor- 
tant that the yarns are thoroughly boiled out before 
being dyed, so that the color can easily and uniformly 
penetrate through the fiber. Cotton yarns must be 
boiled out with soda solutions in order to remove the 
fats, waxes and dirt. Washing with pure water can 
The 


yarns need not be bleached, for the sulphur colors are 


be omitted, as the sulphur dye liquor is alkaline. 


mostly used for producing dark shades on the yarns. 

The sulphur dyestuffs are used in open kettles and 
the dyeing is generally carried out in machines. Due 
to the presence of sodium sulphide in the liquor, only 
wooden or iron vats can be employed without copper 
rollers and the like. The color liquor is as short as 
possible, about 1,000 liters per 100 pounds of the cot- 
ton yarn. In dyeing light shades, inclusive of the 
grays, about one and one-half times the weight of the 
dyestuffs of sodium sulphide is employed. Sulphur 
green is an exception to this general rule, as in this 
case the weight of sodium sulphide is equal to the 
weight of the dyestuff. The color bath also contains 
212 per cent of soda and 2 per cent of Turkey Red oil, 
figured on the weight of the cotton yarn. 

The dyeing is commenced at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 45 deg. Cent. and the yarn is drawn 
through the liquor two to three times. Then the 
75 deg. Cent. and the dyeing 
is continued at this temperature for three-quarters to 
one hour. When the desired depth of color is attained, 
the yarn is removed, the excess color liquor is allowed 


to drain off and it is washed. 


temperature is raised to 


In the case of dark 
shades, the quantity of sodium sulphide is increased 
to three-quarters to equal weight of the dye. After the 
dvestuff has been dissolved, 5 per cent soda and 2 per 
cent of Turkey Red oil are added. The dyeing is 
again commenced at a temperature of 45 deg. Cent., the 
liquor then being heated to approximately 80 deg. 
Cent. with the addition of 15 to 30 per cent of common 
salt. The dyeing lasts from three-quarters to one hour 
at 80 deg. Cent. 
and dried. 


The yarn is then removed, washed 


The color of the yarn will be improved by allowing 
Mercerized cotton 
will, of course, dye more readily than cotton varns. 


it to hang for some time in the air. 


The addition of Turkey Red oil has proven particularly 
advantageous in the dveing of strongly twisted varns, 
which will not dye uniformly unless this substance is 
present. However, the dyeing of such varns requires 
considerable care, and a particularly important condi- 
tion is the temperature, which must not be too high. 


(Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1926, 475.) 


Mordanting and Dyeing Wool 


In the chrome mordanting of wool the bichromate 
is reduced so as to be entirely absorbed by the wool 
fiber, the reduction taking place by the aid of a thio- 
sulphate. Thus wool is treated with sodium bichro- 
solution. Then sulphuric acid is added and 
finally a solution of sodium thiosulphate. To the lat- 
ter solution may be added borax or sodium acetate. 


mate 


Any acid groups which remain in the mordant may 
be removed by treatment of the wool with mild alka- 
lies, such as sodium carbonate or ammonia. 

In most cases dyeing, as for example with hematine, 
may be conducted in the alkali bath, which is known 
as sequence dyeing, but in other cases the addition 
Alter- 
natively, the dye and the alkali may be mixed togeth- 


of a weak acid is necessary to start the dyeing. 


er, the bath being subsequently acidified with acetic, 
lactic or formic acid. Sequence dyeing may be em- 
ployed with the compound blacks consisting of hema- 
A, Eriechrome Blacks A 
Black PV. With 


Black PV and other after-chrome colors, the procedure 


tine with Durochrome Black 


and T, and Diamond Diamond 


is as follows: The wool is first dyed, and after ex- 
haustion of the bath there is added in order sodium 
dichromate, sulphuric acid, and sodium thiosulphate. 
Hematine crystals containing sodium carbonate are 
Patent 


then added and finally acetic acid. (British 


No. 253.662.) 


Treating Fabrics with Liquids 


A lustrous fabric, as a substitute for glacé thread 
fabric, is woven from raw yarn and dyed in the piece, 
or is made from dyed yarn, and is then impregnated 
with a finishing substance. Then it is treated on one 


or both sides while moist and stretched by quickly- 


moving brushes. ‘This process is patented in British 
Patent No. 25,244 and the machine in which it is car- 
ried out is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The fabric from a roll d passes over tensioning roll- 
ers ¢ to a trough f containing the finishing liquid, and 
then to rapidly-revolving brushes a, weighted rollers 
Heated 
drugs or pairs of drums may be arranged between 


c being arranged between each two brushes. 
consecutive brushes. The finished fabric is wound on 


a beam gq, after being dried in the usual manner, and 








- {2 


after leaving the last brush a. The finishing material 
may be mixed with the dyestuff. 


Protecting Wool Against Bacteria 

Wool is protected from damage by bacteria by 
treatment with a solution of an alkylated naphthalene 
sulphonic acid. This treatment is applied separately 
before or after treatment with alkali or alkaline baths 
in the usual course of manufacture, as salts of alky- 
lated naphthalene sulphonic acid have little or no 
tendency to improve the resistance of the woolen 
fiber to bacteria. The treatment may be applied to 
the loose wool, or to yarn or piece goods at any stage. 

For example, 50 kilograms of wool are treated, after 
the usual washing, for one hour at a temperature of 
50 deg. Cent. in a bath which contains 12% kilograms 
of dibutyl-naphthalene sulphonic acid in 1,200 liters 
of water, after which the wool is rinsed. (British Pat- 
ent No. 256,273.) 


Preventing Rapid Decomposition of Ice Colors 
During Printing 

In printing ice colors during the summer months, 
the usual wooden furnishing rollers of the printing 
machine are replaced by hollow iron or copper rollers 
each closed at one end and having a coverable open- 
ing at the other by which the roller is filled with ice 
or other freezing mixture. The rollers of padding or 
dyeing machines containing diazo solutions may be 
cooled similarly. (Bulletin Societe Industrielle Mul- 
house, 1926, volume 92, pages 163-4.) 


Technical Analysis of Indanthrene Vat Dyes 

Simple titration of the vat with mild oxidizing 
agents, for example Methylene Blue or ferric am- 
monium sulphate, does not give the true excess of 
hyposulphite present, but the total reducing power of 
the hydrosulphite and the dye together. By adding 
formaldehyde to the vat the hydrosulphite is stabil- 
ized, while the dye acids are precipitated, so that after 
addition of acetic acid, filtration and addition of so: 
dium acetate and salicylic acid to the filtrate, the hy- 
drosulphite may be determined by titration with ferric 
ammonium sulphate. The content of the dye in. the 
vat may be determined gravimetrically by oxidizing 
the vat with a mixture of ferric ammonium sulphate, 
sodium acetate, and acetic acid, filtering through a 
Jena sintered glass crucible, and washing the precipi- 
tate thoroughly with acid, alkali and water. The free 
sodiiim hydroxide in the vat is best determined by 
adding barium chloride, in order to precipitate sul- 
phites and carbonates, and neutral formaldehyde, in 
order to bind the hydrosulphite, and then immediately 
and without filtering titrating with tenth normal acetic 
acid, using phenolphthalein as the indicator. (Zeit- 
schrift fuer angewandte Chemie, 1926, volume 39, 
pages 900 to 903.) 
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Potassium Salts in Printing Textiles 

The common practice of replacing potassium salts 
by the cheaper corresponding sodium salts in print- 
ing processes sometimes gives less satisfactory results. 
White resists for alizarine shades are much clearer 
when obtained by means of potassium citrate than 
with sodium citrate, particularly when the resists are 
overprinted with Aniline Black. 
for the latter process is prepared by adding approxi- 
mately 26.3 kilograms of potassium hydroxide, which 


A satisfactory resist 


is free from sodium hydroxide, to 28 kilograms of 
citric acid in the crystalline form and 23 liters of water 
until the mixture is slightly alkaline and then add- 
ing 18 kilograms of gum arabic or gum senegal. 

In dyeing with ice colors, for example Para Red, the 
progressive discoloration (brown) which occurs with 
fabric prepared with a solution of beta-naphthol in 
sodium hydroxide may be avoided by the use of po- 
tassium hydroxide. The dry prepared fabric may 
then be stored for several weeks without decomposi- 
tion or discoloration, and the resulting shade in the 
case of Para Red is bluer than that similarly obtained 
with sodium hydroxide. A preparation made with 
potassium hydroxide is especially suitable for the pro- 
duction of 


ara Red discharges on Aniline Black. 


(Melliand’s Textilberichte, 1926, volume 7, 615-16.) 


Shading Ice Colors on Cotton 
The ice colors produced on cottons, built up with 
the aid of azo dyestuffs components, which have a 
The 
shades obtained in this manner are resistant to soap- 
ing. 


certain affinity, are overdyed with basic colors. 


The azo dyestuffs components are such sub- 
stances as the acylaminonaphthols, the urea deriva- 
tives of 2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid, pyrazo- 
lone derivatives, acetic acid arylides, 2 :3-oxynaphthoic 
avid arylides and others of similar nature. (German 
Patent No. 427,962.) 


Dyeing Animal Fibers in Several Shades 

The animal fiber, particularly wool, is treated with 
substances which are solid in the cold and liquid at 
elevated temperatures. Such substances as paraffine, 
stearine, wax, spermaceti are indicated. The fiber is 
irregularly colored through the melting of these sub- 
stances. The new process consists in the use of other 
materials in their place, substances which can be fixed 
on the textile fiber as such or which are produced on 
the fiber through chemical reaction. Solids such as 
gypsum, chalk, and heavy spar are indicated. (Ger- 
man Patent No. 427,953.) 


Impregnating Masses 


A mixture of unsaturated oils with sulphur and a 


bitumen is used. The latter substance is obtained by 


the distillation of asphaltic crude petroleum. Thus, 
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er example, castor oil is heated with sulphur to a 
temperature of 200 deg. Cent., and then the bitumen 
is added. The mixture is then particularly well-suited 


ir the impregnation of sack cloths. (German Patent 


No. 426,733.) 


Chemical Mechanism in Dyeing with Vat Colors 

Dyeing cotton with vat dyestuffs has been studied 
and several interesting observations have been made 
the vat 
colors on the fiber in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
that 
therene, Indigo, Thioindigo, Tetrabromoindigo have 


on the behavior of the leuco derivatives of 


Under these conditions it is found Flavan- 


very different affinities for the cotton fiber. This is 
an important observation, for good results can be ob- 
tained only when the leuco derivatives of the dye- 
stuffs have satisfactory affinity towards the fiber. 

It was established in a preliminary test that the 
cotton fiber, which is dyed with the blue leuco deriva- 
tive of Indanthrene Blue RS in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, has a very noteworthy fastness to 
soaping at a temperature of 90 deg. Cent. It was also 
determined that due to the presence of carbon dioxide 
the greater portion of the free dyestuffs and not its 
salt is fixed on the fiber. 

Another test, carried out with greater care, showed 
that a sample of cotton dved in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide with the leuco derivative of a vat color, 
and then wrung out and soaped hot, was not only 
thoroughly fast but also gave much deeper shades, 
after the color had been developed in air, than are 
commonly obtained. 

\lmost the same results were obtained with Indan- 
threne Orange, Indanthrene Gold Orange and Indan 


Yellow. 


ing in that the free acid of the color has a different 


threne The results are particularly interest- 
shade in the reduced condition than its alkali salt. 


lor example, Indanthrene Orange was brown in 
the free acid state and violet in the form of an alkali 
salt. Indanthrene Golden Orange was reddish yellow 
in the free acid state and Magenta Red in the alkali 
salt 


sible to determine even in the soaping stage whether 


form. This difference in the color makes it pos- 
the free acid of the dyestuff is present on the fiber or 
It is more difficult to do this in the case of In 
Yellow, 


almost the 


not. 


danthrene Blue and for in these cases the 
same as that of 
Der 


1926, pages 136 to 137.) 


the free acid is 
the alkali salt. 
tilchemiker und Colorist, 


color of 


(Textile Mercury through ‘Tex- 


Robert Clay, Ltd., of Cheadle in British Patent 251,102 
describes a process of obtaining linen effects on cotton. 
The fabrics are first printed with sulphuric acid about 
110 deg. Tw. 


sisted portion of the fabric remains soft, while to the 


to impart a parchmenting wool. The re 


unresisted part a linen like appearance and handle is 


imparted. 
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RECENT PATENTS 


Bleaching Process 
(1,597,880; August 31, 1926) 
William D. Gregor, Wesley M. Osborne and Alex J 
Falls, N.Y. 


The process of bleaching paper pulp which com- 


Kemzura, Newton 
prises intimately commingling the pulp in a wet and 
unbleached state with a bleaching agent in an amount 
sufficient only to partially bleach same at a tempera- 
ture of about 70 deg. lahr., permitting the reaction to 
proceed until the activity of the bleaching agent is 
substantially the partially 


bleached pulp, and intimately contacting the partially 


exhausted, washing 
bleached pulp with a bleaching agent in an amount 
sufficient to bleach the pulp to the desired degree at 
a temperature of approximately 85 deg. Fahr. 


Greasing Textile Fibers 

(1,598,402; August 31, 1926) 

Paul Moritz Spiess, Bremen, Germany, assignor to 
Amid Duron Company, New York, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. 

he process of treating textile fibers, which 


he same with 


com- 

prises greasing t a synthetic ester of a 
monovalent alcohol and a fatty acid. 

Method of Treating Textile Material 

(1,598,305; August 31, 1926) 

Robert A. Allendale, N. J., 

assignments, to H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 

The 


textile 


Phair, assignor, by mesne 


method of removing the fats and waxes in 


materials which consists in boiling them in 


aikaline solution containing magnesium oleate. 
Azo Dyestuffs and Intermediates, and Process 
for Making Same 
\ugust 31, 1926) 


Berkeley London, England. 


ric lliggins, 

The process for making dye intermediates which 
consists in treating an arylamide of an ortho-carboxy- 
substituted naphthol or phenol by a substance which 
causes the labile hydrogen of the groupp Oll.CO— 


NHR 


ammonium base. 


to be replaced by the residue of a quarternary 


Sulphur Black and Similar Sulphur Dyes 
\ugust 31, 1926) 
Paley, Charleston, \W. Va. 


(1,598,303 : 

Morris 

Sulphur dyes comprising a sulphur product obtained 
from the thionation of an intermediate usually em- 
ployed in producing such dyes with flowers of sul 


phur and crude sulphur. 
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In order to increase space for a dyeing and finishing 
department and for the purpose of having room for 
new equipment, a one-story fireproof addition 80 by 
100 feet, is to be erected at the Waucantuck Mills, 
Inc., plant at Uxbridge, Mass. These mills are 
equipped with fifty-six broad and forty-two narrow 
looms in the manufacture of fancy worsteds for men’s 


William J. 


listed as the treasurer and buyer. 


wear and fine worsted yarns. Brady is 


George W. Turnipseed will retire as superintendent 
of the Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala., on January 1, 


1927. 


Carl 
commercial research department of the Federal Phos- 
Mr. DeLong 
has been chief of the Chemical Division of the Tariff 


R. DeLong has been placed in charge of the 
phorous Company, at Birmingham, Ala. 


Commission at Washington, D. C. His position there 
will be temporarily filled by W. N. Watson, who has 


been the color specialist of the division. 


The Kenneth Mills, Walhalla, S. C., 
erect a dye plant. 


will probably 
The company recently booked an 
order for 35,000 rayon bedspreads for the J. C. Penney 
Company. 


Frank L. D. Weymouth, Bangor, Me., has assumed 
his duties as instructor in the chemistry and dye de- 
partment at the New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School. 
He succeeds John H. Skinkle, of New Bedford, who 
resigned to take a position as chemist with the New 
Wey- 


mouth is a graduate of Clark University, where he 


Bedford Gas & Edison Light Company. Mr. 


specialized in chemistry and has completed several 
courses of study at Boston University. He was for- 


merly with the Worcester Gas Company. 


Michael F. Sullivan has taken the position as over- 
seer of finishing for the Norad Mills, North Adams 
Mass. Mr. Sullivan was formerly employed at the 
Merrimack Woolen Company, Dracut, Mass. 


Vol. XV, No. 2? 


Robert Daughtery has resigned as secretary of the 
Icemorlee Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


It is understood that the Universal Looms, Inc., of 
Easton, Pa., will establish a silk mill at Winchester, 
Va., to be known as the Winchester Silk Company. 
The proposed mill building will be one story, brick 
construction. 


F. M. 
Biltmore 


Fessenden, resident manager 
N. C., has announced 
that the plant at Biltmore will begin operations about 


January 1. 


of the Sayles- 


Bleacheries, Biltmore, 


The first unit of the plant is practically com- 
pleted, and machinery is being installed rapidly. 


Frank E. Kenyon, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury superintendent of the Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, 
Mass., has resigned in order to retire from active work. 
Mr. Kenyon is well known in the textile trade, having 
been with other prominent mills before going to Law- 
rence. 


Definite conclusions and practical recommendations for 
eliminating the health hazards of benzol in American in- 
dustry are contained in the final report of the committee 
on benzol poisoning of the Chemical and Rubber Sec- 
tions of the National Safety Council. 


It is reported that an addition to be used as a dyehouse 
is to be added to the Morrison Mill Plant No. 2, which 
recently was placed in operation by Edward Chase, who 
bought the plant, 
months ago. 


located at Dexter, Maine, a few 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i. e., help wanted, ma- 


chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have an attractive proposition for a result pro- 
ducer to promote the sale of our complete line of 
chemical textile specialties, such as Sulphonated Oils, 
Finishes, Softeners, etc., in Rhode Island and Con- 
Only those fully qualified and who know 
how to produce need apply. All replies strictly confi- 
dential. Our organization knows of this advertise- 
ment. Reply, Box 361, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


necticut. 


FRESH FLORIDA ORANGES 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, $3.00 per box of three 
hundred large size. Sound fruit and satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. We pay express charges. A box 
of these makes an appreciated Christmas gift. R 


with order. Acme Farms, Gainesville, Florida. 
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USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Rates $5.00 per column inch or less per insertion. 


24” Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 
-26” Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractors. I—48’ Granger 90 ft. Tenter Frame—Clips. 
1—28” Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 1—104” Tenter Frame, 27 ft. long—Pins. 
1—30” Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 1—66” Kenyon Tenter Frame, 54 ft. long. 
1I—30” American Copper Basket Extractor. 1—80” Kenyon Return Tenter Frame, 5 Sections. 

32” Tolhurst Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 1—60” Thewlis Double Tiger and Raising Machine. 

32” S& U Copper Basket Extractors. I—Davis & Furber 2 Cylinder Warp Dresser. 

32” S&U Steel Basket Extractors. 2—36” Curtis & Marble Rolling-Up or Boarding Machines. 
—36”’ S& U Copper Basket Extractor. 1—40 Spindle Morrison Skein Silk Washing Machine. 
3—40” Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractors. 1—44” Cloth Winding Machine. 

—42” Broadbent Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 1—72” Winding and Measuring Machine. 
—42” American Tool and Machine Copper Basket Ex- 1—64” Mansfield Batch Winder. 

tractor. ; Box 367 rH i cies Ei rk 
3—48” S & U Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 30x 367, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 

Box 364, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., New York. 

New York. 


is Curtis & Marble Yard Folder. 1—Vacuum Machine Co. Raw Stock Dyeing Machine. 
1—39” Elliott & Hall Yard Folder. i: - ; 7 cn , 
1—42” Monforts Double Folder. 3—Klauder-Weldon Raw Stock Dyeing Machines. 
—54” Curtis & Marble Adjustable Cloth Folders. : 1—500 Ib. Franklin Process Dyeing Machine. 
32” Curtis & eee Inspection aor NEW. 1—25 Stick Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
42" Curtis & Marble Cloth Inspection Machines. 1—28 Stick Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
5—48” Curtis & Marble Cloth Inspection Machines. ; E ; 7 ’ 
—-50” Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Mangles. 1—600 Ib. Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
—66” Curtis & Marble Eiderdown Napper. 2—300 Ib. Hussong Yarn Dyeing Machines. 
—80)” Gessner 24 Roll Single Acting Napper. 1—500 Ib. Hussong Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
Hermas Picking Machines. I—3 ¢ ; ; : : 
: - — 5 ( : > . > . r ac 
” Gessner Double Bed Rotary Cloth Press 3 Compartment Hebden Dyeing Machine. 
King & Gerber 3 Roll Quetch. 
x 365, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 


sito \ N 
On 
ny 


Box 370, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 
New York. 


208 Dackc & W SC: » Shez a ae So ‘ ee 

] 32” Parks & Woolson Single She ar. 1—Set Textile Finishing 11 Copper Can Cylinder Dryer; 
-60” Parks & Woolson Single Shears. 23” dia. bv 41%” face. 

1—Set Granger 20 Copper Can Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. 

76" Parks & Woolson Single Shear. by 56” face. 


2 

2 

138" Povks & Waskon Sinetc Shear. 3—Sets 10 Can Textile Finishing Machinery Cylinder 
l 

l 

l 

1 


=>" 


-72” Curtis & Marble Single Shears. 


( 
' _ Dryers; 23” dia. by 60” face. 
80” Parks & Woolson Singie Shear. 1—Set Textile 28 Can Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 70” face. 
—16’ Curtis & Marble Cross Cut Shear. 1—Set Textile Finishing Machinery 11 Can Cylinder 
96” Thewlis Bias Single Shear; NEW. Dryer; 23” dia. by 72” face, tinned steel. 


4 


2s . : =4" 144 : 1—Set Textil 2 Cz whi 1r Drver: 184%" diz , 70" 
2 Cylinder Saco Lowell Slasher—54”" width. Complete et Textile 12 Can Cylinder Dryer; 1 dia. by 72 


. ‘ Tace. 
Equipment. +. 1—Set 26 Can Butterworth Cylinder Drver; 23” dia. by 
1—Saco Lowell Hot Air Slasher. 90” face. F . 
Box 366, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., Set 18 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer ; 
New York. 108” face. 
-Set 18 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer, 23” dia. by 
142” face. : : 
Set 26 Can Butterworth Cylinder Drver; 23” dia. by 
144” face 7 ; 
66" Curtis & Marble Card Wire Double Brush and Set 30 Can 
Steamer. 144” face. 
1-66” Thewlis Double Brusher and Steamer; BRAND Set 56 Can Butterworth 
NEW. 144” face. 
42” Van Vlaanderen Button Breaker. Sargent 3 Apron A-1 Raw Stock Dryer. 
48” Van Vlaanderen Button Breaker. Proctor & Schwartz Automatic Yarn Dryer. 
Granger 5 Bow] Calender, 3 Husk, 2 Stec! Heated. 48” Proctor & Schwartz Looping Dryer 
2” Butterworth 3 Roll Heavy Calender. 54" Pro tor & Schwartz Looping Dryer 
King & Gerber 3 Roll ¢ alenders. ae Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer 
60” Calender—2 Rolls. —96" Proctor & Schwartz Looping Dryer. 
3—Proctor & Schwartz 2 Truck Yarn Dryers. 


dia. by 


Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 


Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 


66” Textile Finishing Machinery 3 Roll Calender ee . 
72” Kenyon 2 Bow! Crabbing Machine. Box 369, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 
—Parks & Woolson Decating Outfit. , 

48” Schofield Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 

66” Windle Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 

66” Schofield Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 


6514" Parks & Woolson Double Shears with list save. DON’T 
3—Luther 2 Brush Dressers. 


3—Morrison Single Brush Dressers. 


tie up money in idle machines. Somebody can use them, 


ox 368 persne 2S . Ba rter 9 illic Ss vee aa 
“ _ por American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., and that somebody reads this page. Try a classified. 
ave OTK. 
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BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
and help us to keep you healthy 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon— Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, 
for stripping, etc. 

Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde 
Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. 


Indopon W _— Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving 
any problems which the employment of these 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping 


Office 


Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 


foxylate for stripping dyes. 


dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
we also cuaaaie cture in our own plants a wide 
of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
Sulfide, Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 
Chloride liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


Factories 


Bristol and arta Penna. 


40 North Front Street 


nches 
PHILADELPHIA Chicago, Il. 7, oll ac 


oston,Mass. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new product: 
DIRECT BRILLIANT VIOLET 2R 


and 
WOOL NAVY BLUE B X Conc. 
DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 
BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LM C Conc. 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHICAGO ILL. 
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Carbic Color & Chemical Company, Inc. 





INDIGOSOL O INDIGOSOL O4B 


Aniline Colors—Chemicals 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Providence, Boston 
SOLE AGENTS FOR DURAND & HUGUENIN S.A., BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Diogenes Might Have W ATE R 


found 





the honest man, 


had there been ¥ Zeolite Water Softeners 
a want ad column aye. Rapid Sand Filters 
Se al Oil Removal Filters 


in the Iron and Manganese Removal 


Athens Daily Journal./@ 


To-day mills seeking 


experienced dyers 
and chemists 


find them quickly 





through the \ Vertical tee 

classified column 

of the t J 

American AY. The Permutit Company 
Dyestuff Reporter. 2 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 





HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription for the American Dyestuff Reporter for one 
year from date. for which you may bill me $5.00. 


Canadian Postzge $5.50: Foreign $6.00. 
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STANDARD IN 


SODA 


3 SINCE 1881 


Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service Department a 
staff of experts in Alkali. These men have studied the 
problems of the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and individual needs. If you 
have a problem affected by soda ash, caustic soda, or 
any other alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we will 
be pleased to have you correspond with THE SOL- 
VAY PROCESS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., atten- 
tion Technical Service Department. If necessary, they 
will be glad to send a man who has specialized on 
your particular problem, to assist you in working out 
a satisfactory solution. 


The Solvay Process Company 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 


WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department 
40 Rector Street New York 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 
Syracuse Indianapolis Philadelphia 
St. Louis Kansas City 


Boston 
Chicago 





Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 


DIAX, because it is better, is being 
used with great success by the larg- 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 


Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 


MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 
79 Wall St., New York City 


LABORATORIES 
Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street 


68-64 Garden Street 
Y Evergreen, N. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


1516 1926 


Dyestuffs Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 


Finishing Materials 
Gums Waxes 


Formic Acid Colors 


| 
INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 
46 Cliff Street New York 


Cleveland 


BRANCHES: 


Philadelphia Boston 
Gloversville, N. Y 


Chicago 





Dyes That Excel 


Linked with 


Service That Excels 


A steadily increasingly number of master dyers 


are finding it specify 


EXL DYES. 


distinctly desirable to 


The first order verifies our claims for uniformity 
and dependability. 

Repeat orders follow as a result of the genuine 
satisfaction with which EXL Dyes and EXL 
service give. 

Let us demonstrate our capacity to give you 
similarly satisfactory service. 


UNITED ANILINE COMPANY 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Oils and Soaps 
120 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


“EXL DYES EXL” 
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U. S. P. AND TECHNICAL 


POWDER OR CRYSTALS 


“We are the 


AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS” 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Works: Office: 
PETROLIA, PA. BUTLER, PA. 


A LIQUID 
PRODUCT 


RAPID IN 
ACTION 


MOST 
EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


FOR ALL DESIZING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Whether you desize before kier boiling, be- 
fore dyeing in the gray or before the final 
finishing, as in the case of cotton and mixed 
rayon shirtings, dress-goods. etc., Rapidase 
will be found to be most efficient and most 
economical. 

Write for further information. 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


21 
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The Show that Benefits— 


MANUFACTURERS OF Dye House Machinery, 
Hosiery Machinery, Drying Machinery, Finishing 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Sewing Ma- 
chines, Winding Machines, Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals. 













DISTRIBUTORS OF Yarns, Rayon, 
Silk, Threads, Worsted, Wool. 








ras BUYERS OF everything con- 
Be nected with the Knit goods, 
See Textile and allied in- 
c ; dustries. 
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This exposition is the only annual 
gathering that caters to the Knit 
goods, Textile and allied industries 
in their entirety. 









qt 
we Auspices 
= National Association of Hosiery 
oe and Underwear Manufacturers 





Executive Offices 
329 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 






Rie Personal Direction - - - Chester I. Campbell 





NEWPORT to 
PRODUCTS ies 


We produce regularly a very complete line of 
dyes for all purposes 


Anthrene and Thianthrene 
(Vat Colors) 


Direct, Acid and Chrome 
Sulphur and Developed 
Hydrogenated Hydrocarbons 
Dyeing Assistants and Detergents 


Standard quality products 
backed by prompt and efficient service 


TRADE MARK 
COAL TO DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.: Providence, R. I.: Philadelphia. Pa.. Chicago. Tll.: Greenshoro. N. C.: Greenville, S C 
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